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GEORGE INMAN’S NARRATIVE OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION.’ 


When the disturbencies Commenced at Boston in America 
that finally terminated in its independence of Brittain, I en- 
tered a Volunteer in the service of the Parent Country, con- 
trary to the wishes of my Connections and friends, and in 
December 1775 attached myself to the Light Company of 
the 4th or King’s own Regiment commanded by my Friend 
Capt. Evelyn.? ~ 

In January 1776, Capt. Evelyn and myself embarked on 
board the Falcon, ship of war, commanded by my Brother- 
in-law Capt. Linzee, under orders to attend Sir Henry Clin- 
ton in an Expedition to the Southward, the 4th and 44th 
Light Companys having embarked on Board the Kitty 
Transport and Sir Henry Clinton with his suit on board the 
Mercury Frigate, Capt. James Montague. We sailed imme- 
diately for the River Cape Fear, North Carolina. The Mer- 
cury, Frigate and Kitty Transport stopping at New York 
and at Norfolk in Virginia. We arrived at Cape Fear in 
Feb’y and were rec’d by Gov. Martin who was then on board 
the Cruiser with much satisfaction, as the Emigrants were 


' From the original, in the possession of Chas. R. Hildeburn. 
® With regard to whom see The Evelyns in America, by G. D. Scull. 
(Oxford, 1881.) 
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then imbodied in the back Country and were on the march 
to Wilmington, we endeavor’d to give them some assistance, 
but without effect, and in March they were defeated and 
dispersed. Sir Henry Clinton joined us in March with the 
two Lt. Companys, and transports from Ireland were daily 
dropping in with 7 Regiments, viz.—the 15th, 28th, 33d, 
37th, 46th, 54th, and 57th, under the Command of Lord 
Cornwallis and Genl. Vaughan, and several ships of warr 
under Sir Peter Parker; we made several excursions on 
shore, more by way of exercise to the Troops, than to gain 
any other advantage than procuring some fresh provisions, 
weh we found very scarce, and from this Period till our arri- 
val at Staten Island had little else than Salt Pork and Sour 
Crout; about the last of May we left Cape Fear and arrived 
off Charlestown, So. Carolina, the 4th June, and that night 
came on a severe storm, wch obliged us (the Kitty Transport 
in weh I had been on board off since her arrival in Cape 
Fear) to slip her cables and put to sea, we run down a 
schooner with nine men on board, owing to the darkness of 
the night; we gained our station in ten days after, without 
Anchors and much damaged, about the last of the month we 
made an unsuccessful attack on Sullivan’s Island. The Ship- 
ping being much damaged. In July we with the whole 
Fleet proceeded for New York and arrived off Staten Island 
the Ist August, and next day landed and were ordered to 
the 1st Battalion of Lt Infantry Commanded by Majors 
Musgrave and Dundas, about the 23d of same month the 
whole army under Sir Wm. Howe embarked in flatt Boats, 
crossed ye Narrows and made our landing good at New 
Utrech, and on the 27th in the Morning abt 2 o’clock, I, 
with a few men being posted at a Cross Road, intercepted 
and took an American Patrol of Horse, composed of Five 
officers belonging to the New York Battallion,! after deliver- 


1 To this capture Johnson (Campaign of 1776, p. 176 et seq.) attributes 
in a great measure the loss by the Americans of the Battle of Long Island. 
The credit of the capture is there given to Capt. Evelyn, and as Inman was 
merely a volunteer acting under his orders, he was perhaps entitled to some 
share of it. It was doubtless in recognition of this service that Sir Wm. 
Howe presented Inman with an ensigncy in the 17th Foot. 
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ing them up to Col. Maxwell who commanded the Rear 
Guard, I joined the Comp’y with my party about nine, when 
they were warmly engaged and continued so with various 
success till near noon, when the Enemy retired to their works, 
losing many men. I ree’d no other injury than a contusion 
on my Knee pan, weh for the time was very painfull—a mus- 
ket shot through my hat and another through my trousers 
near the hip. The Americans two days after retired to New 
York, after reducing the Fort at Hell Gate on the 15th Sept. 
we effected our landing on York Island with little or no loss 
and that Even’g a Brigade took possession of the City, we 
advanced to Magoings Pass and the Enemy retired to the 
works that surrounded fort Washington. The next day the 
3d Lt Infantry under Major Johnson! of the 28th advancing 
too near the enemy’s lines, they came down in Force, wch 
nearly bro’t on a General engagement, in a few days after, 
Sir Wm. Howe presented me with a pair of Colors, in the 
17th Regt, dated the day of the action on Long Island, wch 
Regt. I soon after joined. In October part of the Army em- 
barked near Hell Gate and proceeded for New Rochelle near 
weh my good and gallant friend Capt. Evelyn received his 
mortal wound he being carried to New York, and after suf- 
fering Amputation soon expired, to the great regret of all 
that knew him as a soldier or friend. 

The beginning of Novr. was at the Reduction of Fort 
Washington soon after crossed the North River to Fort Lee 
weh was also reduced and proceeded through the Jerseys 
to Trenton, meeting with little or no opposition, the begin- 
ing of Decr. we left Trenton for our own cantonments at 
Hillsborough and 2 Brigades of Hessian Troops under Col. 
Rall, marched in to be Quartered there, we Enjoy’d our 
Winter Quarters but a few days, when Gen’l Washington 
having crossed the Delaware, came suddenly on Rall’s Bri- 
gades at Trenton the 24th Decr, and Captured, Killed and 
dispersed the whole, the British Army was obliged to quit 
their Quarters and assembled at Prince Town the Americans 


' Afterwards General Sir Henry Johnson, Baronet. He married Rebecca 
Franks, of Philadelphia. 
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still remaining at Trenton and daily receiving from their 
late success large reinforcements. The Season of the Year 
being severe, snow on the ground and for Nights having no 
other Bed than hard frozen Earth or Ice and no other cover- 
ing than a cloak oftentimes induced me to Reflect on past 
times when [ used to sleep in soft downy Beds and with 
every comfortable necessary around me, amongst them 
friends whom I left, and weh perhaps if I had remained 
might still have enjoy’d. 

The advance of the Army having proceeded to Trenton we 
were ordered on the 3d January 1777 from Prince Town as 
an Escort to Stores and at sunrise a large Body of the Enemy 
were discovered on our left weh Col. Mawhood immediately 
determined to attack, we having the 55th and a party of 
convalescents with a few of the 17th Dragoons, the enemy 
proved too powerful for us, the 55th giving way and retired 
to Prince Town, where the 40th Reg’t were posted and both 
Reg’ts quitted that Town, retiring before the Enemy to 
Brunswick ; we attacked their Centre Column and drove 
them to their main body, but, they rallying we were obliged 
to retire, after making such an exertion as we were able to pro- 
ceed to our Army then lying at Maidenhead. We suffered 
much, out of 224 Rank and file that marked off the Parade 
at 5 o’Clock that Morning we sustained a Loss of 101 Rank 
and file, Killed and wounded and much the greater part by the 
first fire received, I being the only Officer in the Right wing 
of the Battallion that was not very much injured receiving 
only a Buck shot through my Cross Belt weh just entered 
the Pit of my Stomach and made me sick for the moment. 
We had a very severe march that day and all the following 
night, passing over the field of Action abt 4 o’Clock that 
afternoon through Prince Town and with the whole Army 
to Brunswick where we got on the 4th abt Nine in the 
Morning. After halting one day to refresh ourselves we 
proceeded to Amboy where we remained the Winter, but 
found it irksome and unpleasant Quarters, being out almost 
every day, weh harrass’d the Garrison much. 

In April, about the 23d, we took the Field, encamped in 
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Front of the lines and in May made an excursion to Hills- 
borough, but finding Genl. Washington strongly posted on 
Morris’s Heights, the whole Army retired to Amboy, quit- 
ting Brunswick and those places we had occupied during 
the Winter, and in June entirely quitted the Jerseys, crossed 
over to Staten Island and in a few days embarked on board 
Transports, and sailed for the Chesapeak, Virginia, and 
landed the 25th August following at the Head of Elk in that 
Bay near George Town, Maryland, and after a few skirmishes 
at Iron Hill &. we crossed the Forks of the Brandywine on 
the 11th Sept., turned the Right flank of the Enemy, engaged 
and totally defeated them—began the attack after 4 in the 
afternoon and before nine were able to sitt down and refresh 
ourselves with some cold Pork and Grogg, on the Ground 
the Enemy had first posted themselves, which we enjoyed 
much as our march before the attack was better than 18 
miles. After remaining on the ground a few days we pro- 
ceeded to the White Horse near Valley forge where there 
was a large store of flour &c., and near this place fell in with 
Genl. Waine’s Brigade weh was cut to pieces. Here I found 
Thomas Randall! (who formerly lived with Mr. Gould) badly 
wounded with Bayonets, he being a Capt. of Artillery in 
the American Army then attached to Waine’s Brigade. 
We soon after forded the Schulkill and the Army formed 
a line at German Town abt Eight or Nine miles from Phila- 
delphia, weh the two Battalions of British Grenadiers took 
Possession of without any opposition. On the 4th October 
the Enemy made a heavy attack on the 2nd Light Infantry 
and Pickets on the Right of the line, weh obliged us to 
change our Front, however they were obliged to retire with- 

out effecting anything more than putting us in some hurry — 
and confussion for the time aird we pursued them several 


' For some account of Capt. Randall, see Memorials of the Society of the 
Cincinnati of Massachusetts, by Francis 8. Drake, pp. 434-5; also, The 
Journals of Major Samuel Shaw, p. 38. According to the latter, he was 
knocked down and stabbed “ in eight places,” and “ his wounds not admitting 
of his being carried with” the enemy, “ they left him at a house near the 
scene of action.” 
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miles. I being on Picket had several of my men killed and 
wounded before I was ordered in. The army shortly with- 
drew to Philadelphia and took up their quarters for the win- 
ter, forming strong lines from the Schulkill to the Delaware, 
and in these Quarters they made up for the severity of the 
last Winter, though we often made excursions—to Mansfield, 
Edghill—and one about Christmas to Darby where we re- 
mained for a fortnight procuring forage &.—and during 
these excursions we frequently fell in with parties of the 
Enemy and had some severe skirmishes, particularly at 
Mansfield, but we could not draw Genl. Washington from 
his Entrenchments. This year (was) fatal to Burgoyne at 
Saratoga. ; 

Nothing material occurred in the months of Jan’y Feb’y or 
March 1778 except frequent excursions in the Jerseys and 
other places to destroy stores and provide provisions and 
Forage, and one in particular under Col. Mawhood to Salem 
in the Jerseys,! were several poor Quakers were uninten- 
tionally killed, we remained there and in its neighborhood 
near three weeks and then returned to Philadelphia were I 
was forming an attachment and was married on St. George’s 
Day the 23rd April. Col. Mawhood having been appointed 
Aid-de-Camp to the King left us about this time for England 
and in May Sir Wm. Howe took his departure leaving the 
Command to Sir Henry Clinton who came from New York 
for that purpose. On our preparing to quit Philadelphia I 
procured a Passage for my wife in the “ Sukey” (a Brig of 
my Uncle’s) Capt. Brown, for New York, but on being de- 
tained in the River, was, owing to her excessive sickness, 
obliged to send for her, and on the 16th June we evacuated 
the City, crossed (at) Cooper’s ferry, and I had a Coach for 
the convenience of my wife, my man servant and his wife 
who was also my servant, attended her, as I could not be so 
much with her as I could have wished. We proceeded 
through Mount Holly and met with very little obstruction 


' On this “excursion” see R. G. Johnson’s Historical Account of the 
First Settlement of Salem, in West Jersey, pp. 155 et sey. 
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from the Enemy, excepting that of their destroying the 
Bridges we were to pass and filling up the Wells that we 
might not get water—until we came to Monmouth on whose 
Heights we took Post on the 26th abt noon, and finding 
that the Americans intended an attack we halted the 27th, the 
Enemy in parties making their appearance at every avenue 
in front of our advance posts, and picked up many of our 
straglers and among the number a Mr. Nesbit, a Lieut. in 
our Regt. but he was no great loss to us or an acquisition to 
them. 

About one o’clock in the morning of the 28th Genl. Knyp- 
hausen took charge of the baggage and stores of the Army 
and proceeded towards the Neversinks near Sandy Hook, and 
for the better security of my wife I sent her ou with line of 
Baggage the Army began to quit the heights about 6 o’clock 
and when we had marched about three miles the Enemy ad- 
vanced, attacked our Rear; we faced about and formed the 
line and drove them as we advanced and when the main 
Body of Americans came up they took a very advantageous 
poston those heights we had occupied, but did not think 
proper to engage, the day being exceedingly hot and no 
water to be got, upwards of 60 British and Hessians troops 
dropt dead in the Ranks with fatigue. We marched on our 
Route towards Sandy Hook abt 12 at night without being 
further molested by the enemy. The next morning abt nine 
I got up to that part of the baggage where my wife was, she 
remaining in the Coach since she had left me, the Baggage 
had beep attacked and my dear Mary very narrowly escaped 
being shot. We, about the 5th July to our great joy arrived 
safe at New York and soon after met with Capt. and Mrs. 
Linzee. Ina very few days after the Army had quitted the 
Jerseys and were cantoned on York, Long, and Staten 
Islands, Count D’Estaing appeared off the Hook with 12 sail 
of the line, but made no attempt to come into the Hook and 
after remaining several days bore away for Rhode Island. 
Sir Henry Clinton appointed me a Lieutenant in the 26th 
Regt. then encamped at Laurel Hill near Fort Knyphausen, 
dated the day of engagement at Monmouth. I took for my 
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wife at Bloomingdale near her Aunt Leake’s and after an ex- 
cursion to the White Plains was taken ill with a fever and 
ague and soon after my wife and two servants, so that we 
were greatly distressed. 

About this time we received accounts from Philadelphia 
of the Death of Mrs. Coombe my wife’s only sister. In 
November we took Quarters in New York at one Whiston’s 
formerly of Boston. The ague still continuing in me after 
Christmas I took lodging at Mrs. Spellings at half a joe a 
week for the more convenience of my wife and her Mother 
who we expected from Philadelphia, about this time the 


Regt was ordered to Staten Island and to remain in hutts 


made by themselves for the Winter. In October or the 
beginning of November my Father and Mrs. Inman with 
Miss Murray came from Boston to Rhode Island to see Capt. 
and Mrs. Linzee who were stationed there, he being in com- 
mand of the Pearl Frigate and after remaining a few days 
returned to Boston, should liked to have been of the party 
but from (my) situation and illness, was prevented; Linzee 
soon after was sent to the West Indies. 

In January 1779 Mrs. Badger my Wife’s Mother, came 
from Philadelphia to stay with us, on the 26th in the Even- 
ing my wife was safely put to bed of a little Boy, whom I 
called Ralph after my Father. I soon after obtained from 
the Commandant a house for the convenience of. my family 
and in March I went to Staten Island to join the Regt hav- 
ing recovered of the ague, leaving my Wife in Town, 
after remaining a few weeks at the Hutts I was removed to 


the Command of Major André’s Company at Dukers ferry, . 


where I found it more comfortable, having fitted up a room 
for the reception of my wife, who spent part of her time 
with me, and part with her Mother in Town. I remained 
in this situation until September when the Regiment was 
ordered to be drafted and .the officers sent to England, but 
owing to the French Fleet being on the Coast, though the 
Regt was drafted early in Sept. yet they’were not able to 
embark till about the 20th December. In the intermediate 
time, the 20th Sept. we, to our great grief lost our sweet in- 
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fant, who died with a Mortification in his Bowels, he was 
interred in the Vault of John Leake Esq. Trinity Church 
Yard, a few days after I obtained leave to go to Rhode 
Island, to procure an interveiw with my Father and accord- 
ingly we embarked in a Cork Victualler for that Port, but 
to our great mortification found that the evacuation was so 
soon to take place that I was disappointed and returned 
again to New York ina Transport with the Fleet on ye 
Evacuation. I notwithstanding obtained a flag of Truce 
and sailed for Rhode Island again in Novr leaving my wife 
with her Mother and the interview I had with my Father 
was short and by no means satisfactory, after being tossed 
about in that Harbour for more than three weeks and twice 
very near being lost not being allowed to go on shore I left 
the Harbour and arrived safe at New York the 17th Decr, 
and then finding the fleet shortly to sail for Englan@ had 
but little time to prepare for the Passage not choosing to go 
in the transport that was allotted, and on the 21st embarked 
with my wife on board a merchantman, ourselves the only 
passengers, leaving my wife’s good mother behind. The 
parting very much affected us, but yet it was unavoidable. 
The 23d we sailed from Sandy Hook—near two hundred sail 
under convoy of several frigates, but Christmas eve a most vio- 
lent gale came on, which dispersed the fleet. About four days 
after we collected about twenty-eight sail, and that night a 
second storm attacked us, and we for eight weeks did not 
meet but with two of the fleet, and them we met separately. 
In short, the whole of the passage was a continued storm. 
We arrived to our great joy about the middle of February at 
Portsmouth and found that many of the fleet had foundered, 
and that the transport that was allotted for me was also 
wrecked on the North West coast of Ireland, after being 
buffetted about without candles for the binnacles for near 
four weeks after our arrival in February 1780. We remained 
at Portsmouth three days, and Sir Samuel Hood who was 
then Commissioner of the Dock Yard (now Lord Hood) sent 
for us, as soon as he knew of our arrival. We spent part of 
a day at his house, and the next morning I set off in a post 
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chaise for London, but paying the post boys well was soon 
hurled to Kingston, twelve miles from town, dined there and 
lodged, not choosing to go into town the latter part of the 
day. Next morning about eleven we put up at the Golden 
Cross, Charing Cross, and a son of Lady Hood’s, to whom 
she had wrote, called on us and procured us lodgings in 
Adam Street, Adelphi. Many Americans called on us. 
We remained in town three weeks, and then set off for Bris- 
tol, where I was ordered by Colonel Stuart to recruit. We 
went to Burrington to see my uncle who proposed us to 
make his house our home, which kind invitation we most 
readily accepted. My party came to Bristol in April, and 
were successful in recruiting. In August we went to Mrs. 
Brown’s, Trinity Street, to board and lodge for a month, 
and in September made an excursion in a one horse chaise to 
Watchett in Somersetshire, to see a son of my uncle, who 
was married there, taking my wife and Miss Inman with 
me, and my servant Gibson on horseback. We staid there 
near a fortnight. On our return to Bristol I took lodgings, 
and remained in town at different lodgings without anything 
material happening till after Christmas. I cannot forbear 
meutioning that a family by the name of Freeman at Clifton 
near Bristol were particularly kind and attentive to me and 
mine. The old gentleman was a correspondent of my father’s, 
concerned in the copper business, Their attention to us will 
ever demand our grateful acknowledgment. We met with 
many American families that were settled here, some of the 
most intimate were: Thomas Oliver, Jobn Vassals, Lechmere, 
Sewal, Bob Holbrook, Nat. Coffin, who died soon after, Mrs. 
Borland, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Fennel, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Coulson, 
and Mrs. Merchant, our friend Betsy Davis who resided with 
her aunt Mrs. Vassall. But (with) some of these, by some 
means or other, a coolness took place, after which my visits 
to them were more out of form than friendship. In the 
month of May we received the disagreeable account of the 
death of my dear Mary’s mother, who'died at New York 
about the time of our arriving in Portsmouth Harbour, 
we then being at our good uncle’s. He gave her every 
consolation that her distressed situation required. In August 
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of this year R. Temple arrived at Bristol in a flag of truce 
from Boston with his family, whom I saw and spent an 
evening with at the White Lyon. Soon after our coming 
to Burrington Captain and Mrs. Linzee with their little 
Susan, and Nanny the servant, gave us the meeting at the 
parsonage, and we spent a few weeks very pleasantly, some- 
times at Bath, and sometimes at Bristol. Harry a son of my 
uncle’s who was in the Navy being at home at that time, 
made one of the party. The day after Christmas I sent off 
my servant Gibson to join the regiment; being at Shrews- 
bury with a number of recruits. My taking lodging in 
Bristol was contrary to the wishes of my good uncle, but 
having so many old acquaintance in the military line recruit- 
ing there, I could not be prevailed on to remain in the coun- 
try. Nothing more material happened to me during this 
year (1780) excepting frequent offers to purchase a company at 
the regulated price, which I was under the mortifying neces- 
sity of declining. 

In January 1781 I took a small furnished house at Clifton 
opposite my good and worthy friend Mr. Freeman, who 
wished me to be as near him as possible, Miss Inman being 
with us as much as our good uncle could spare her. Nothing 
material occurred the months of February or March, except- 
ing my being much distressed for a very necessary article 
which Mr. Freeman was kind enough to assist me with. 
The fourth of April about eleven in the morning my Mary 
was safely put to bed of alittle boy. Mr. Freeman offering to 
stand Godfather, and his daughter Mrs. Blissett, Godmother. 
I could not do less than name him John Freeman after the 
old gentleman, as a small acknowledgment for the many 
favours he had conferred on me. My uncle being the other 
godfather. His birth was registered in the Parish Church of 
Clifton and at Burrington. My Mary by some means 
caught a cold which brought on the rheumatism in her legs 
that she was not able to walk for months after. In May we 
again removed to my uncles at Burrington, taking a young 
woman by name Sarah Davis, to attend my wife and child. 
The change was recommended to Mrs. Inman, however she 
from that period till August was quite confined, and the 
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first part of the time to her bed and obliged to be lifted out 
and in. Our little fellow being very well, and a pretty boy. 
About the 20th September I took my wife, Free, and the 
maid inachaise to Plymouth. We stopped a few days at 
the London Tavern, Exeter, to see our old friend Mrs. Bor- 
land who resided in the city. We dined with her, ete. On 
our getting to Plymouth our dear sister Mrs. Linzee and her 
little ones were happy to see us. Captain Linzee being in 
the West Indies, having the command of the Santa Monica 
Frigate of 36 guns. 

In this place we remained until the 4th December, spend- 
ing our time very pleasantly. I met here a number of ac- 
quaintance in the military and naval line, dined frequently 
with the regiments that were encamped at Maker Tower, and 
with General Gray (now Sir Charles Gray). On the 4th 
December took our departure for Bristol, staid a week at 
Exeter on our return, our little Freeman not very well, hav- 
ing a breaking out on his face. We stopped at my uncle’s, 
who insisted on our staying with him a little while, (with) 
which from prudent reasons we readily complied. While at 
Plymouth, the news arrived of the fate of Lord Cornwallis 
and the troops at Yorktown, Virginia. After a visit to our 
friend Mr. Freeman, we returned to our uncle’s and spent the 
Christmas, and commenced the new year, 1782, with him. 
Nothing of any consequence occurring during the month of 
January, and in the month February I commenced a kind of 
Journal,' which have continued ever since, making a memo- 
randum of anything particular happening to any part of my 
family, which may on some future day find amusement in 
having recourse to, and many misfortunes and disagreeable 
occurrences I shall find therein. But it has pleased the 
Almighty Dispenser of events to have thus far given me reso- 
lution and firmness to go through, and pray God will still 
give me sufficient grace to withstand the like misfortunes, 
that I may have to encounter with hereafter with the same 
fortitude. God’s name be praised. 


! Extracts from this “Journal” will appear, together with a notice of. the 
writer, ‘n a future number. 
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Friends in Burlington. 


FRIENDS IN BURLINGTON. 
“ BY AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE. 


The following pages are an attempt to fix certain recollections of a most 
q worthy body of people settled in what has been a rather remarkable com- 
munity. Burlington Monthly Meeting of Friends, at least in name, is 
familiar to many as one of the oldest in America. Its records date back to 
1678, prior to any municipal government in the place, and only twenty-seven 
years after the first body of Friends in the colonies had settled in Massa- 
chusetts. The complete records of the meeting are preserved in eleven 
leather bound folios, the early volumes of which are replete with interest to 
the antiquarian or the relic hunter. The eloquent oration by Henry Armitt 
Brown, in 1877, has introduced the passengers of the “‘ Kent.” The present 
sketch is intended to give us a slight glimpse of their later history. 





About them seem’d but ruin and decay, 

Cheerless, forlorn, a rank autumnal fen 

Where no good plant might prosper, or again 
Put forth fresh leaves for those that fell away, 
Nor could they find a place wherein to pray 

For better things. In righteous anger then 

They turned ; they fled the wilderness of men, 
And sought the wilderness of God. And day 

Rose upon day, while ever manfully 

Westward they battled with the ocean’s might, 
Strong to endure whatever fate should be ; 

And watching in the tempest and the night 
That one sure Pharos of the soul’s dark sea, 

The constant beacon of the Inner Light. 

March 11, 1883. F. B. G. 


I 


“ They were men of present valor, stalwart old inconoclasts, 
Unconvinced by axe or gibbet that all virtue was the Past’s: 
‘ But we make their truth our falsehood, thinking that hath made us free, 
Hoarding it in mouldy parchments, while our tender spirits flee 
i The rude grasp of that great Impulse which drew them across the sea.” 
LowEL. 


James II., while Duke of York, received by a grant from 
his brother Charles possessions in America that included the 
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entire territory between the Delaware and Hudson rivers. 
Previous to that cession the land had been in the hands of 
the Dutch, from whom the “ New Netherlands,” including 
also this tract of wilderness, were conquered by the English. 
Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, having (1664) pur 
chased this portion from the Duke of York, held it during 
the many national disputes that followed, and also during 
the wars in which the “ New Netherlands” were retaken by 
the Dutch, and again restored to the English. 

Ten years later (1674) Lord Berkeley, then a very old man, 
determined to sell his portion of property in America, and 
made known the fact to those in England desirous of pur- 
chasing. Fabulous stories of the American Provinces had 
reached the ears of the persecuted Quakers, whose sturdy 
and dauntless evangelists, in preaching and proclaiming their 
doctrine, had explored even that distant land. Among the 
names of the travellers may be found those of William 
Edmundson, and also of George Fox, who (1672), in his 
journey from the New England States to the South, had 
passed on horseback through the spot afterward Burlington, 
and had reported the soil as good, and withal “a most brave 
country.” Hardships at home, coupled with a possible future 
of comfort and peace away from England, determined two 
Friends to purchase the land; accordingly the sale was 
effected to John Fenwick and Edward Billynge for the sum 
of £1000. The details of a misunderstanding between these 
two pioneers need not here be repeated. It resulted in a 
division of the property, one tenth of which was retained by 
John Fenwick, who ultimately settled on the lower Dela- 
ware, at a point which, from the “delightsomeness of the 
land,” he called Salem. The remaining nine-tenths, upon 
the complication of Edward Billynge in business troubles, 
were placed at his request in the hands of his three principal 
creditors, William Penn, and Gawen Lawrie, of London, 
and Nicholas Lucas, of Hertford, the former of whom had 
previously acted as arbitrator in the dispute between Billynge 
and Fenwick. Those three men discharged with exemplary 
care their task of settling the large estate; selling it chiefly 
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in small portions to enterprising Friends who were ready to 
try their fortunes in a new country. 

In 1676 they had sent a letter' “ to those proposing to set- 
tle in West Jersey,” from which the following extracts are 
taken:— 


* Dear FRIENDS AND BRETHREN: 

In the pure love and precious fellowship of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, we very dearly salute you. Forasmuch as there 
was a paper: printed several months since, entitled The de- 
scription oy New- West-Jersey, in the which our names were 
mentioned as trustees for one undivided moiety of the said 
province ; and because it is alledged that some, partly on this 
account, and others apprehending, that the paper by the 
manner of its expression came from the body of friends, as a 
religious society of people, and not from particulars, have 
through these mistakes weakly concluded that the said dis- 
cription in matter and form might be writ, printed and re- 
commended on purpose to prompt and allure people to dissettle 
and transplant themselves, as it’s also by some alledged . . . 
It truly laid hard upon us, to let friends know how the 
matter stands, which we shall endeavour to do with all clear- 
ness and fidelity.” 


They then proceed to give the transactions of the various 
owners since the King’s grant, and the division of property 
then existing, with their position of trust, and a statement 
of their authority, the portions exposed for sale and the 
quantity of land, ete. They add:— 


“ And forasmuch as several friends are concerned as credi- 
tors, as well as others, and the disposal of so great a _ of 
this country being in our hands, we did in real tenderness 
and regard as friends, and especially to the poor and neces- 
sitous, make friends the first offer. . . . This was the real 
and honest intent of our hearts, and not to prompt or 
allure any out of their places, either by the credit our names 
might have with our people throughout the nation, or by 
representing the matter otherwise than it is in itself. 

“ As for the printed paper some time since set forth by the 
creditors, as a description of that province, we say as to two 
passages in it, they are not so clearly and safely worded as 
ought to have been, particularly in serving to limit the 
winter season to so short a time; when on further informa- 


' New Jersey Archives, vol. i. p. 231. 
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tion, we hear it is some time longer and some time shorter 
than therein expressed ; and the last clause relating to liberty 
of conscience, we would not have any to think that it is pro- 
mised or intended to maintain the liberty of the exercise of 
religion by force and arms: though we shall never consent to 
any the least violence on conscience, yet it was never designed 
to encourage any to expect by force of arms to have liberty 
of conscience fenced against invaders thereof.” .. . 
(Signed) WILLIAM PENN, 
GAWEN LAWRIE, 
NICHOLAS LUCAS. 

This is clear evidence of the sincerity with which these 
Friends desired to guard against any misrepresentation or 
false understanding, 

A recent writer' has alluded to the battle of privilege 
against prerogative as the “ key-note to the reign of the first 
Charles.” That it is true also of that of the second, though 
perhaps in a lesser degree, cannot be denied. History gives 
us heart-rending details of the sufferings of the Quakers, 
who came in for a large share of the horrors and trials of that 
strife; and on whose unprotected and unresisting heads both 
church and state combined to pour out their vials of wrath. 
The untold misery of that time causes intense sympathy for 
them, even at the distance of two centuries; and as if they 
had not suffered enough woe at the hands of men, they were 
called to endure greater trials from the terrors of nature. 
Especially was this true of London. If we consider the de- 
struction of life occasioned by the terrible plague in 1665, 
when 1177 persons, out of London meeting alone, were 
buried in Bunhill Fields ;? the destruction of property be- 
longing to survivors by the fire which swept over the city in 
the following year, together with the persecutions so rigor- 
ously pursued during the troublous periods of the protector- 
ship and restoration, we cannot wonder at the desire of 
Friends to escape and seek liberty of conscience in a free 


' William Stebbing, in Littell’s Living Age for 1 mo. 10, 1880. 

? The name of “ Bunhill” is a corruption of Bonehsll, which was given 
the place on account of the great number of hasty interments occurring 
there during the terrors of the plague—See A. J. C. Hare’s Walks in 
London. 
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land. Ilow great the persecutions were in the early years of 
the society, and how far the government of England carried 
out its cruel policy, it is not the object of these pages to re- 
late, further than to note their effect in those things which 
led to the removal of the small colony from England to the 
American Province of West Jersey. 

Repeated efforts to move the heart of the King had signally 
failed. That easy-going monarch promised readily, and as 
readily let the matter slip. While Margaret Fell, afterward 
the wife of George Fox, lay imprisoned in Lancaster Castle 
(1664), her two daughters, Mary and Margaret, waited on 
Charles at Whitehall, and were pleasantly received by him. 
“The King,” writes Mary,’ “ was very loving to me, and 
said he would take [my mother’s case] into consideration, 
adding, ‘ they shall not have her estate from her.’ He took 
me by the hand as soon as he came near me.” At the very 
time that the words passed the lips of the King, who was 
amusing himself by hearing these and many other touch- 
ing appeals, the Parliament of which he stood so greatly in 
awe was occupied in passing the Conventicle Act, by which 
not more than five persons were permitted to worship 
together otherwise than according to the established ritual 
of the Church of England. When Friends could not con- 
scientiously comply with the requirements of this law, clergy 
and parliament united in handing them over to bitter perse- 
cution, the details of which form the darkest blot on the his- 
tory of England at this time. 

It is an evidence of the firm principle which actuated the 
Quakers of that day, that those who had become purchasers 
of the American lands, and contemplated planting the colony 
on the Delaware shore, had some hesitation in leaving 
England, fearing they might be endeavoring to escape too 
easily from ills which God had called upon them to endure. 
In the spring of 1677 (26 years after Friends first came to 
America, settling in Massachusetts), the “goode Shippe 
Kent,” Gregory Marlowe master, sailed from London down 


Fells of Swarthmoor Hall, by Maria Webb. 
VoL. vit.—18 
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the Thames, having on board 230 Quakers, bound for their 
new provinces in West Jersey. Of these, half were from 
London, half from Yorkshire. “The circumstance,” says 
Bowden, “ of so large a number of Friends emigrating in a 
body to America was a subject which attracted public atten- 
tion. The King participated in this feeling ; and meeting 
the ship whilst yachting on the Thames, ‘asked if they were 
all Quakers, and gave them his blessing.’” 

Feelings which naturally must have caused regret on leav- 
ing their native land were doubtless mingled with relief in 
escaping from the dangers of persecution, even if they were 
exchanging these for the perils and discomforts of a life in 
the wilderness. Two deaths on the voyage—those of John 
Wilkinson and William Perkins—gave added trouble to the 
uncertainties of the time. We are informed the voyage was 
long and tedious, further retarded at its close by the inter- 
ference of Governor Andros, agent for the Duke of York in 
his territory in New York, who demanded evidence of the 
deed of transfer from his Grace to Lord Berkeley and the 
Quakers. Having come to an understanding with him! (the 
details of which Bowden fully sets forth in his LHistory of 
Friends in America), they passed between the capes of Dela- 
ware, gradually making their way to the meadow land lying 
below the Assisconk Creek; this was at that time an island. 
Here they landed (6 mo. O. S. 1677), and, parcelling out? the 


' See also New Jersey Archives, vol. ii. p. 239. Council Minute (New 
York) : “ Thomas Olive and Other Passengers of the Ship ‘ Kent,’ ask for, 
and receive Permission to settle in West Jersey.—At a Councell Augt 4th 
1677.” 

2 “The deed for the lands between Rankokas creek and Timber Creek 
bears date the 10th Sept. 1677; that for the lands between Oldman’s Creek 
and Timber Creek, 27th Sept. 1677; and that from Rankokas Creek to 
Assanpink, 10th Oct. 1677. By the consideration paid for lands between 
Oldman’s Creek and Timber Creek, a judgment may be formed of the rest. 
It consisted of 30 matchcoats, 20 guns, 30 kettles, and one great one, 30 
pair hose, 20 fathom of duffelds, 30 petticoats, 30 narrow hoes, 30 bars of 
lead, 15 small barrels of powder, 70 knives, 30 Intlian axes, 70 combs, 60 
pair tobacco tongs, 60 scissors, 69 tinshaw looking-glasses, 120 awl-blades, 


120 fish-hooks, 2 grasps red paint, 120 needles, 60 tobacco boxes, 120 pipes, 


200 bells, 100 Jewsharps, 6 anchors rum.”—Smith. 
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land further obtained by treaty with the Indians, gave one- 
half—the eastern portion—to the Yorkshire, the other, to 
the London Friends. Most interesting details of this division 
of property, together with the names of the “ masters of fami- 
lies,” will be found in Smith’s History of Nova Cesaria, or 
New Jersey. According to him, the settlement received 
the name of New Beverly, afterward changed to Bridlington, 
from the town of that name in Yorkshire, whence many of 
the settlers came. This was subsequently altered to Burling- 


ton. Prior to 1676, the site of Burlington was ee by, 4 


four Dutch families, one of whom kept an inn. 


We can imagine the new aspect of things to these English © ~ 


people, accustomed to the narrow rivers, and green, highly 
cultivated fields of the mother country. The broad bay 
which received them must have seemed a noble entrance to 
their adopted Thames; and, as they pursued its winding 
course for 120 miles, the wild beauty of the western spring 
doubtlesssawakened feelings of thankfulness that their home 
was to be upon its shores. These were lined with the waving 
rushes peculiar to low-banked streams, while the occasional 
high bluffs were crowned with trees, among which many 
were hailed as old acquaintances. Some, however, were 
strange; and the water-fowl and fish which abounded are 
referred to with wonder and delight in the earliest letters 
extant to the home people. The following (from Smith), 
written two months after their landing, contains so much 
interesting matter, and conveys so clear an idea of the im- 
pressions of the settlers, that it is here inserted entire:— 


“From Buriinerton, in Delaware River, the 26th of 8 mo. 1677. 


DEAR FRIEND: 


Through the mercy of God we are safely arrived in New 
Jersey—-my wife and mine are all well, and we have our 
healths rather better here than we had in England: indeed 
the country is so good, that I do not see how it can reasona- 
bly be found fault with ; as far as I perceive, all the things 
we heard of it in England are very true; and I wish that 
many people (that are in straits) in England were here. 
There is good land enough lies void would serve many thou- 
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sands of families; and we think if they cannot live here, 
they can hardly live in any place in the world: but we do 
not desire to persuade any to come but such as are well satis- 
fied in their own minds. A town lot is laid out for us in 
Burlington, which is a convenient place for trade ; it is about 
one hundred and fifty miles up the river Delaware; the 
country and air seems to be very agreeable to our bodies, and 
we have very good stomachs to our victuals. There is plenty 
of provision in the country: plenty of fish and fowl, and good 
venison very plentiful, not so dry but is full of gravy, like 
fat young beef. You that come after us need not fear the 
trouble that we have had, for now here is land ready divided 
against you come. The Indians are very loving to us, except 
here and there one, when they have gotten strong liquors in 
their heads, which they now greatly love. But for the coun- 
try, in short, I like it very well; and I do believe that this 
river of Delaware is as good a river as most in the world. 
It exceeds the river of Thames by many degrees. 

This is a town laid out in twenty proprietaries, and a 
straight line drawn from the river side up the land which is 
to be the main street and a market-place about the middle. 
The Yorkshire ten proprietors are to build on one side, and 
the London ten the other side: and they have ordered one 
street to be made along the river side which is not divided 
with the others, but in small lots by itself, and every one that 
hath any part in a property is to have his share in it. The 
town lots for any propriety will be about ten or eleven acres, 
which is only for a house, orchard, and gardens, and the corn 
and pasture grounds is to be laid out in great quantities. 

I am thy loving friend, 
JOHN CRIPS.” 


That the contrast between their present and former mode 
of life was great is especially true of many who had been 
accustomed to the comforts of pleasant English homes, for it 
was something other than poverty which drove the majority 
of these Friends to seek freedom from religious restraint in 
America. The neighborhood of the Raritan in the year 
1663 had been settled by a few Puritans from New England. 
In the following year, according to Bancroft, one or two 
families of Friends sought refuge near the same place. Ex- 
cept for these, the Jerseys were then totally uncolonized 
by the English. Fenwick, as we have seen, brought in the 
“ Griffin” the next Quaker colony, the first which could in 
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reality claim that name among Friends in West Jersey. 
Numerous settlers between 1663 and 1677 came under care 
of the provincial officers, they themselves in several instances 
bringing their families with them. Among the important 
colonial papers preserved by the New Jersey Historical 
Society, the following affidavit of a New York resident, as 
to the number of families in New Jersey on the arrival of 
Governor Carterét, is not deemed inappropriate in this place.! 
Philip Carteret was a distant relative of Sir George Carteret, 
and was appointed by him to the governorship in 1665. 


Affidavit of Silvester Salisbury. 

“Silvester Salisbury of New Yorke Gent. maketh oath 
that in or about the yeare 1665 ; he being then at New Yorke, 
there arrived Philip Carteret Esq’. at New Jersey in America 
in aShip called the Philip w® s* ship was 100 tuns & had 
then aboard her about 30 servants & severall goods of great 
value, proper for the first planting & setling of the Colony of 
New Jersey & this deponent sayeth that at the time of y° 
arrival of the s' ship there were about four families in New 
Jersey (except some few at New Sinks that went under the 
nomen of Quakers) and that y®s* Philip Carteret after his 
arrival there landed y° s* servants & goods & applied himselfe 
to y® planting and peopling of y® s' Colony & that he sent 
diverse persons into New England & other places to invite 
people to come & settle there, whereupon & within a years 
time, or thereabouts severall p'sons did come w™ their 
families & settled there in severall townes; and this Depo- 
nent sayth that he believes there would be few or none have 
come thither if the s* Philip Carteret had not setled him- 
selfe as afores’ & brought such goodes & sent such Messengers 
as afores* and this Deponent sayeth ny? s* Ship remained 
there about six months, & then went to Virginia, England & 
other places & about a yeare or more after returned to New 
Jersey where she remained for several months; and this 
Deponent sayeth that the s* Philip Carteret at his arrival did 
declare & owne that the s‘ Ship servants & goods did belong 
to the Rt. Hon’ S* George Carteret & were sent by him for 
the beginning & encouragement of the peopling and plant- 
ing of the s‘country ; and farther sayeth that the s* S" George 
Carteret did send severall other Vessells thither particularly 


' From New Jersey Archives, vol. i. p. 183. 
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a Ketch whereof Peter Bennet was master Anno 1673 laden 
with wines and severall other English goods 
SILVESTER SALISBURY.” 
Jurat 4° die ffeb’ 1675 coram me en Cancellar Magester. 
JO. COTT. 


Indorsed on the back: “ A writing of great concernment.” 


Between the years 1678 and 1681 no léss than fourteen 
hundred persons, in five or six ships, had found their way to 
these western provinces, settling on the Delaware, either at 
Salem or Burlington. The general opinion seems to have 
been that of Mahlon Stacy (later, an influential colonial 
officer), who, in addressing his brother Revell, speaks thus: — 


“This is a most brave place, whatever envy or evil spies 
may speak against it, I could wish youallhere . . . I 
never repented my coming hither, nor yet remembered thy 
outcry and argument against New Jersey with regret. [live 
as well to my content, and in as great plenty as ever I did, 
and in a far more likely way to get an estate. Tho’ I hear 
some have thought I was too large in my former, I affirm it 
to be true, having seen with my eyes more in this time since 
than ever as yet I wrote of. 


26th 4th mo., 1680. MAHLON STACY.”! 


The names of John Crips and John Stacy appear on the 
first marriage certificate of Burlington Monthly Meeting, 
under date 6th of 8 mo., 1678. A rumor detrimental to the 
fair name of New Jersey as a desirable place of residence 
having been circulated in England, and reaching the ears of 
Friends on the Delaware, we find many protestations to the 
contrary in their letters. Jobn Crips writes to his brother 
and sister :— 


1 Thomas Olive, an important man in the community as Justice of the 
Peace and Speaker of the West Jersey Assembly soon after, established, in 
1680, a water-mill on his plantation near Rancocas Creek. Mahlon Stacy 
about the same time built one at Trenton, these two being the only grist- 
mills in the country for some years. The former inhabitants of West Jersey 
had either pounded their corn, or ground it in hand mills. Th. Olive died in 
1692, much esteemed in his private and public capacities. 
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“T have received both your letters, wherein I understand 
your faith concerning this country is much shaken, through 
several false reports thereof, which may be proved false 
under the hands of several good Friends, I hope as worthy 
to be beleived as that reporter . . . . and it’s really my 
judgment that those people that cannot be contented with 
such a country and such land as this is, they are not worthy 
to come here; and this I can truly tell you, if I were in 
England with you (and which I should be very glad to see) 
yet if all I had in the world would but bring me hither, I 
would freely leave you aud my native country and come to 
New Jersey again. . . . And whereas your letter saith 
to me ‘several have come back from this country to England,’ 
two or three, I suppose; these are lazy, idle persons that have 
done so; but on the other hand, there are several persons, 
men of estates, that have been here and gone back to 
England and sold their estates and returned with their whole 
families hither again which, methinks, should take many of 
these scruples out of the way, if nothing else were said or 
done in praise of this country. . . . . As for the mus- 
ketto fly, we are not troubled with them in this place.” 


The last-named insect, unfortunately, must have made its 
appearance later on in the experience of the Quaker settlers; 
for the “ musketto fly” is not a stranger to the present in- 
habitants of Burlington. During the following winter the 
ship “Shield,” which had ventured (in a previous voyage) 
into the waters of the upper Delaware, came up the river, 
and was moored to a buttonwood (or sycamore) that stood, 
and still stands,on Green Bank.' “The river was frozen 
so hard, that her passengers landed upon it, crossing to the 
shore on the ice”—a strange reception to the new-comers, 
with whom such a thing was unknown. While passing 
Coaquanock, the Indian name for the place where Philadel- 
phia now stands, we learn that “ part of the tackling struck 
the trees; whereupon some on board remarked that ‘ it was 
a fine spot for a town.’” The colony thus increased gradu- 


' This venerable tree, or one of the same group to which it belonged (cer- 
tainly within a few yards of the spot), is still the subject of much specula- 
tion. The youth of Burlington shudder before it as the old “ witch tree ;” 
and a splendid tradition asserts that Captain Kidd’s treasure is buried 
beneath it! It is a noble old monument to the past. 
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ally by the coming of other Friends from England, who 
could not resist the inducements held out in the new coun- 
try. After the landing of the “ Shield’s” passengers, during 
the following winter, one of their number, in writing of the 
productiveness of the soil, says to those at home: “Some 
people took their carts a peach-gathering. I could not but 
smile at the conceit of it. They are a very delicate fruit, 
aud hang almost like our onions that are tied on ropes.” 
Many others allude with gratification to the plenty of fruits 
and grain they enjoyed; and the general tone of their cor- 
respondence bore evidence to satisfaction in their new pos- 
sessions. 

For some time after their landing, the Friends held meet- 
ings under the sail of the “ Kent,” which was turned into a 
tent for the purpose. Here also, it is said, was solemnized 
the marriage of James Browne and Honour Clayton. We 
can fancy these solemn assemblies gathered under the broad 
shadow of the canvas, with the soft wind of early summer 
stealing by, and the peaceful Delaware flowing unruffled at 
their very side! The picture is all the more vivid to us, 
since we know almost the exact spot at which the ships 
landed. 





II. 


“ Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill.” 
Sir Henry Worton, 


“Since, by the good providence of God, many Friends 
with their families have transported themselves into this pro- 
vince of West Jersey, the said Friends in these upper parts 
have found it needful, according to the practice in the place 
we came from, to suite Monthly Meetings for the well- 
ordering of the affairs of the church: it was agreed that 
accordingly it should be done, and accordingly it was done, 
the 15" of 5 mo. 1678.” So runs the earliest minute on 
record among the valuable manuscripts of Burlington 
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Monthly Meeting. It will be seen that within a year after 
their arrival the Friends set to work to establish a meeting 
“ according to” their “ custom in the place they came from.” 
The handwriting is beautifully clear, but no intimation isgiven 
of the clerk’s name. The marriages taking place soon after 
their landing (there appear to have been thirteen couples in 
the first three years) necessitated the establishment of a meets 
ing to inquire into clearness, &c. It is evident there was some 
difficulty in bringing about the proper understanding with 
London Yearly Meeting in regard to certificates, many 
arriving without them, in some instances causing great delay 
in having them properly drawn ap and forwarded. Cases 
are also recorded where false representations were made by 
new-comers, who were either outlawed by their own meeting 
in England, or else had no connection with the Society, 
simply coming to America to escape ignominy at home. 
They seem to have been summarily dealt with upon the 
truth coming to light. The second minute under date 18 of 
6 mo. 1678 is for a collection of money for the benefit of the 
poor, and “such other necessary uses as may occur,” among 
which was the proper fencing in of the burial ground. The 
exact location is not known; Smith alludes to it as having 
since become a street. The first death' in the new town was 
that of John Kinsey, who was interred in the ground referred 
to: the second, that of the old Indian King “ Ockanickon,” 
a chief among the “ Five Nations,” and well known in Bur- 
lington’s earliest history. He became converted to Chris- 
tianity, and on his death was buried in Friends’ ground, many 
of the Friends attending his funeral. An Indian village 
bearing his name is known to have existed: but the location 


' First recorded Death: “John Kinsey allias Kelsey Latte of Hadnam 
in Hartfortsheere being taken w a violent feavor & Payne in his Bowles 
about 8 days Passed out of y* Body y* 11% of y* 8 mo” & was Layd in y* 
ground y® 14" of y* same 1677.” 

First recorded Birth: “Elizabeth Powel Daughter of Robert & Prudence 
Powell was Borne in Burlington the 7 Seauenth of the 7 mo 1677 Latte 
of London Chandlar. Witnesses then p’sent: Ellen Harding, Mary Cripps, 
Ann Peachee.” 
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at this distance of time is forgotton. Among early minutes 
are the following :— . 

1) “At y® Monthly Meeting in Burlington, y® 5™ day of y® 
7 month, 1678: Friends took into consideration y® paling 
in of the burial ground. 

Thomas Leeds proposed his intention of taking Margaret 
Colier to be his wife, desireing y* approbation of said meeting 
therein.” 

2) “At y® Monthly Meeting at Burlington the 3" day of 
y® 8 mo. 1678. 

Thomas Leeds proposed his intention y® second time of 
taking Margaret Colier to be his wife and y® Meeting gave 
their consent.” 

Their marriage certificate is the first in the old book of 
marriages, births, and deaths. It is curious as showing the 
ancient form of that document, the names of the parties most 
concerned not being signed. Those whose names do appear 
are the prominent citizens of the place. On the books of the 
Meeting are the names of Robert Zane and Alice Alday, the 
latter said to have been an Indian girl. Frequent mention 
is made of the presence of savages about the country, some- 
times evincing hostile intentions. The peace policy, however, 


of William Penn, who about this time was gaining their 
friendship on west of the river in Pennsylvania, was also 


pursued by Friends in West Jersey in their negotiations with 
the various tribes, generally with entire success. The neigh- 
boring colony of East Jersey was purchased in 2 mo. 1681, 
from Lady Elizabeth, widow of Sir Geo. Carteret, and 
settled by Quakers and Scotch; the governor appointed 
being the widely know and now famous “ Robert Barclay of 
Urie.”' All the region of the Jerseys seems to have been 
growing in popularity and importance during the early years 


1 New Jersey Archives, vol. i. p. 366. 

“‘ Lease from Elizabeth, Widow of Sir George Carteret, and His Trustees, 
to the First Twelve Proprietors of East Jersey.” Also (same vol. p. 519) an 
“Agreement Between the Governors of East and West Jersey to Submit the 
Dividing Line of the Provinces to Arbitration.” (Robert Barclay, Governor 
and (part) Proprietor of East Jersey; Edward Byllynge, Governor and 
(part) Proprietor of West Jersey.) Dated 14% Sept. 1686. 

George Keith was at this time Surveyor-General of the Province of East 
Jersey, having been chosen by the Scotch Proprietors. His acquaintance 
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of its settlement. A few hostile French and Indians gave 
occasional trouble to the colonists, involving some of their 
young men whose ardent spirits got the better of them. 
Several received a reprimand for carrying arms for defence 
during an alarm of threatened attack; which proving false, 
they had no occasion to use them. 

Quarterly and Yearly Meetings were soon established in 
Burlington, the first annual gathering being on the 28" of 
6 mo. 1681, at the house of Thomas Gardiner, where the meet- 
ing continued to be held for some time, until the erection of 
a proper house. Th. Gardiner died in 1694; the exact loca- 
tion of his house is not known. Burlington Monthly Meeting 
comprised the particular meetings held at Shackamaxon and 
Chester (Pa), Rancocas, and Friends settled about the Falls, 
Hoarkills, and New Castle; also Friends on Long Island, who, 
in 1681, desired to be considered members of this Monthly 
Meeting. The Quarterly Meeting was for a long time held 
at William Biddle’s home (frequently written Beedle), pro- 
bably until about 1711, when, from that date to 1827, it met 
alternately at Burlington and Chesterfield. 

Wm. Biddle’s house was at Mount. Hope, near what. is 
now Kinkora; and Friends from widely separated sections of 
country resorted thither. He and his wife Sarah, in 1681, 
had removed to West Jersey from their home in Bishops- 
gate Street, London. The Chesterfield meeting-house at the 
time of the separation passed into other hands, since which 
time the sole meeting place has been at Burlington. The 
transactions of the first Quarterly Meeting are recorded with 
the following preamble :— 


with Barclay, of which this appointment is said to have been the conse- 
quence, began probably from the fact that in 1683 he was master of a 
school at Theobalds attended by a son of Robert Barclay. The result of the 
Arbitration was set forth in the following :— 


“Award . . . wee do hereby declare that [the mont runn from 
y° north side of y* mouth or Inlett of y* beach of little Egg Harbor on a 
streight lyne to Delaware river north north west and fifty minutes more 
westerly according to naturall position & not according to y* magnet whose 
variation is nine degrees westward. 

Witness our hands this Eight day of January 168§ John Reid William 
Emley.” 
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** Whereas, the Yearly Meeting saw it necessary y* there 
should be Quarterly Meetings kept in several places in this 
Province of West New Jersey ; and y‘ this Quarterly Meeting 
of Friends for Burlington and y® Falls should be held at the 
house of William Beedle in Mansfield (being pretty near y° 
middle of Friends belonging to it) at y® times hereafter men- 
tioned, viz., upon the last second day of the 9 mo.; last second 
day of y° 12 mo. ; last second day of y® 3 mo. and y® last second 
day of y® 6 mo. and to begin at y® 10 hour, which said 
conclusion of y®° Yearly Meeting y°® Friends of this meet- 
ing are satisfied with. 29 of 9 mo. 1681.” 


John Curtiss was their first clerk. The Yearly Meeting 
at the date before mentioned occupied four days with its 
business, and was then adjourned to meet in 7 mo. of the 
following year. It opened under the title “A General 
Yearly Meeting held for Friends of Pennsylvania, East and 
West Jerseys, and of the adjacent Provinces.” 

In 1680 Burlington Monthly Meeting addressed an epistle 
to London Yearly Meeting on behalf of Friends removing 
to Burlington from that place, and requiring certificates. 
Bowden states this communication to have been the earliest 
received by London Y. M. from any meeting in America. 
Although he has given it in full in his interesting History, 
it belongs in this place, as having been entered on the books of 
Burlington Meeting. The ancient form is retained. 


“Dear Friends and Bretheren whom God hath honoured 
w" his heavenly Presence and crowned with Life & Dominion 
as some of us have been Eye witnesses (& in our measures 
— w" you) in these solemn Annual Assemblies in y® 

emembrance of w“" our hearts and souls are Consolated & 
do bow before y° Lord w™ Reverent acknowledgments to 
him to whom it belongs forever. 

And Dear ffriends being fully satisfied of yo" Love care 
and zeall for y° Lord & his Trath & yo" Travill & desire for 
y° p motion of it: hath given us Encouragement to address 
ourselves to you & Request your assistance in these following 
particulars being sensiable of y® need of itt & believing y* itt 
will conduce to y® honnour of God & benéfit of his people for 
y°® Lord having by an overruling Providence cast our Lots 
in this remote pt of y® world, our care & Desire is y‘ he 
may be honoured in us and through us, & his Dear truth 
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which we profess may be had in good Repute & Esteem by 
those y‘ are yet Strangers to itt. 

Dear ffriends our first Request to you is y‘ in your severall 
countyes & meetings out of which any may transport them- 
selves into this place, y* you will be pleased to take care y* 
we may have Certifycates concearning them for here are 
severall honest Innocent People y* brought no Certificates 
w" them from y® Respective Monthly Meetings not foresee- 
ing y® Service of y™ and so never Desired any which for y® 
future of such defect do Intreat you y* are sensiable of y°® 
need of Certificates to put y™ in mind of y™ for in some 
Caces where Certificates are Required & y' have none itt 
ocations a great and tedious delay before they can be had 
from England besides y® Hazzard of Letters Misearying which 
is very Necessary to y® Parties imediately concearned & no 
wayes gratefull to Us yet in some cases necessity urgeth it or 
we must Act very Unsafely and p ticularly in cases of Marriage 
in which we are often Coifcearned so if y® parties y* come are 
single & Marriageable att their Coming away we Desire to be 
Cirtifyed of their clearness or unclearness from other pties & 
what else you think meet for us to Know, and if they have 
parents whether they will commit y™ to y® Care of Friends in 
Generall in y® matter or appoint any p ticular whome they can 
trust & if any do incline to come that p fess truth & yet walk 
disorderly & so become dishonourable to Truth and y° p fes- 
sion they have made of it we do desire to be Certified of y™ 
& it by some other hand (as there is frequent opportunities 
from London of doing itt) for we are sensiable y‘ here are 
severall y‘ left no good Savour in y’ native Land from whence 
they came & it may be probable y' more of y* Kind may 
come thinking to be Absconded in y* obscure place. but 
blessed be y® Lord he hath a pple here whom he hath pro- 
voked to a Zealous affection for y® Glory of his name & are 
desirous y* y® hidden things of Easau may be brought to 
Light & in it be condemned for w“" cause we thus Request 
your assistance as an advantage & Furtherance to y' Work 
for though some have not thought it necessary either to 
bring Certificates themselves or Require any Concearning 
others we are not of y* mind and do leave itt to y® wise in 
heart to Judge whence it doth proceed for though we Desire 
this as an additionall help to us, yet not as some have sur- 
mised y* we wholly build upon it without exercising our 
own Imediate sence as God shall Guide us some we know y* 
have been other wise deserving but have Unadvisedly denied 
this Impartial right of a certificate & very hardly could ob- 
tain itt, merely through y° dislike of some to y® undertakings 
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in their coming hether which we believe to be an injury & 
though we would not that any should reject any sound ad- 
vice or council in y® matter yet we do believe y all y® faith- 
full ought to be Left to God’s Direction in y® matter most 
certainly knowing by y°® Shurest Evedence y* God hatha 
hand in y° Removall of some into this Place w™ we desire 
y‘ all y‘ are inclined to come heither who know god may be 
carefull to know before they attempt itt at least their Tryals 
become unsuportable unto them but if this they know they 
need not fear for y° Lord is known by Sea & Land y® Sheild 
& Strenth of y™ y‘ fear him. 

And Dear freinds one thing more we think needfull to 
Intimate to you to warn & advise all y‘ come p fessing truth 
y‘ they be carefull & Cireumspect in their passage for itt is 
well known to some of you y‘ such as are imployed in sea 
affairs are commonly men of y® Vilest sort & many of y™ use 


Great Diligence to betray y* Simple ones which if they can | 
do they triumph in itt & spread it from nation to nation to | 


defame truth theirfore Let all be warned of it especially 
Young Women that they behave themselves modestly & 
chastly y* they may not be corrupted in mind & so drawn 
to gratify y° wanton Luxurious inclination of any for many 
temptations may be mett with some Times through short or 
Straight allowance for y° Enlargement of w™ some have com- 
ply ed w" that w™ hath Dishonoured God & greived his peo- 
ple & though we Know y‘ true friends are never enabled y™ 
to submit to any unrighteousness to gratify so mean an End 
yet all y® Professors of Truth are not of yt Growth & for their 
sakes it is intended y‘ all may be preserved & grow in truths 
Dominion. 


So Dear ffriends this w™ what further you may apprehend 


may tend to truths p motion in this Place we desire your 
assistance which will be very kindly & gladly Received by 
us who are Desirous of an Amicable Correspondency w™ you 
& do claim a part w™ you in y* holy Body & Eternall Union 
which y® bond of Life is y* Strength of in w™ God preserve 
you & us who are your ffds & Brethren. 


Thomas Budd Jno. Woolston 
Will™ Peachee Daniell Leeds 

W™ Brightwen John Butcher 

Tho. Gardiner Henry Grubb 

Robt Stacy W™ Butcher 

John Hollingshead Seth Smith 

Robt Powell Water Pumphrey 
Jno. Burton Tho. Ellis 

Sanr' Jennings James Saterthwate. 
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Several friends not being present at y°® s* meeting have 
since as a ‘l'estimony of y' Unity w™ y® thing subscribed 
their names. 


Mahlon Stacy Rich™ Arnold 
Tho. Lambert Jno. Woolman 
Jno. Kinsey Jno. Stacy 
Sam" Cleft Abra. Hulings 
Will™ Cooper Peter Fretwell 
Jno. Shinn Tho. Eves 
Will™ Biles Jno. Payne 
Tho. Harding Jno. Crippe. 


Will” Hulings 

From our mens monthly meeting in Burlington in West 
Jersey y® 7 of y® 12™ mo. 1680. 

To our Dear Friends & Brethren of y® Yearly Meeting of 
London.” 

In the next year (1681) the record of Births and Deaths 
began to be kept, and at the same time we have notice of the 
establishment of a women’s Meeting. That all was not per- 
fect harmony and mutual understanding the records bear 
evidence, for cases came forward where great falling off from 
correct habits occurred, over which the meeting had cause to 
lament. In the main, however, the stern and upright char- 
acters of the heads of the meeting kept their testimony to 
the Truth unharmed ; and it is to them and those like them 
in the early and unsettled condition of the Society that we 
owe the unbending will and firm recognition of duty that 
has so strongly characterized the Society. Arbitration was 
the invariable resort upon any dispute coming to light 
among Friends; and in very rare instances did the verdict 
of the arbitrators, who were prominent Elders, fail to give 
satisfaction to the parties concerned. By this timely and 
peaceable dealing, many cases were ended which must other- 
wise have gone to law—a resort which Friends have always 
desired to avoid. 


(To be continued.) 
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PROFESSOR C. T. ODHNER’S ACCOUNT OF WILLEM 
USSELINCX AND THE SOUTH, SHIP, AND WEST 
INDIA COMPANIES OF SWEDEN. 


TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR GREGORY B. KEEN. 


[The following extract from Professor Odhner’s Sveriges Inre Historia 
under Drottning Christinas Férmyndare, pp. 299 et seq. (Stockholm, 1865), 
forms an appropriate introduction to the same writer’s invaluable contribu- 
tion to the history of Swedish colonization on the Delaware translated in 
this Macazing, vol. iii. pp. 269 e¢ seg., and pp. 395 e¢ seg. The authorities 
on which the statements in it are based, chiefly MSS. in the Royal Archives 
at Stockholm, are cited in footnotes in the origival. Some points, appa- 
rently taken from it, appear in a paper entitled Some Account of William 
Usselinz and Peter Minuit, read by the late Joseph J. Mickley before the 
Historical Society of Delaware in 1874 (Wilmington, 1881).—'T'rans. ] 


After the Swedish South Company, founded by the Dutch 
Willem Usselinex, by its union with the Ship Company of 
the Towns, in 1680, was put ina position for active progress, 
the next problem was to enlist foreign capital in the enter- 
prise. The successes of the Swedes in Germany suggested to 
Usselincx the thought of employing the resources of this 
country for that purpose. Gustavus Adolphus embraced the 
plan with interest, and in October, 1632, at Niiremberg, ap- 
proved the scheme set forth by Usselinex for the extension 
of the privileges to the German nation, and constituted him 
director of the work. These acts were confirmed and pub- 
lished by Axel Oxenstjerna at the meeting at Heilbrunn in 
April, 1633 ; and that statesman likewise issued a letter invit- 
ing participation in the enterprise from Frankfort the same 
year. Usselinex also added an explanation of the great excel- 
lence and importance of the scheme, written especially for Ger- 
many, called Mercurius Germania, together with practical in- 
structions for the accomplishment of it. The plan, which was 
to have been concluded in January, 1634, seems not to have 
succeeded as was desired, for the subject was taken up again 
at the meeting at Frankfort in 1634, when the deputies of 
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the four upper circles confirmed the privilege. Immediately 
afterwards, however, the battle of Nérdlingen put an end to 
the whole undertaking, and Usselincx went to France, and 
endeavoured to interest the government of that country in the 
Swedish Company. In the'year 1636 we find the indefati- 
gable schemer in Holland, where he again tried the patience 
of the government with his prolix views concerning the 
realization of his cherished South Company. His proposal 
not being hearkened to here either, in 1639 he sought to 
bring about an alliance between Sweden, France, and England 
for the same object, and at the same time directed against 
Spain. The fallowing year he laboured in behalf of his pro- 
ject in the Hanse Towns, with similar lack of success, and 
finally, in 1643, was installed as Swedish agent in Holland. 
While Usselinex was thus occupying half of Europe with 
the important business of the Swedish South Company, cir- 
cumstances brought about a new course of development for it. 
After the directors of the South Company in Sweden had 
taken charge of sixteen well-equipped vessels belonging to the 
Ship Company, they began to send these forth on naval ex- 
peditions. The voyages, however, were attended with no 
better result than the seizure, in 1632, of four of the ships in 
Spain (as was asserted, through the treachery of the com- 
missary who accompanied them), and the condemnation to 
arrest, in 1634, of five vessels in Holland, although the latter 
were promptly set at liberty. The directors were severely 
censured, the blame falling chiefly on their head man, Abr. 
Cabeliau. They were accused by the partners before the 
high court of justice, which pronounced them guilty of 
negligence ; but on the revision of this judgment, and after 
the taking of fresh testimony in 1635, they were acquitted 
by the government. They were ordered, however, to finish 
the account of their administration which had long been 
solicited by the associates. This demand was repeated by 
the estates at the riksdag in 1635, and at the meeting in 1636 ; 
and in 1637 the government appointed certain revisers, and 
fixed a day for their work: still neither then nor later did 
any examination take place, and in 1640, and in 1642, on 
VoL. vi1.—19 
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complaint of the clergy, it was said that the partners should 
procure the revision as best they could. At the meeting 
of 1636 the question was also raised, what more should be 
undertaken with the ten vessels, which constituted the sole 
remaining property of the Company. At the conference, 
which C. Fleming held, concerning this subject, with the 
estates, some urged that the Crown should make good the 
losses, the clergy desired that the Company should be dis- 
solved and the residue be divided, but the greater number 
seemed to favour distributing the ships and partners among 
certain cities, from which trade might be carried on with the 
vessels. Some of these were also employed the following 
year for the new expedition to America. In 1640 the gov- 
ernment resolved to purchase the ships on behalf of the Crown, 
but soon afterwards, instead of this, deemed it best, without 
consulting the partners, to unite the few that remained with 
the recently formed West India Company, into which the 
former Ship and South Companies thus entered as associates. 
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THE REPORT OF GOVERNOR JOHAN PRINTZ, OF 
NEW SWEDEN, FOR 1647, AND THE REPLY 
OF COUNT AXEL OXENSTJERNA, 
CHANCELLOR OF SWEDEN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH BY PROFESSOR GREGORY B. KEEN. 


Report To THE Ricut Honovurarce West Inp1A Company In OLD 
SWEDEN, SENT FROM New SwEDEN, Fesruary 20, 1647.' 


1. From June 20, in the year 1644, when the vessel Fama 
went from hence, to October 1, 1646, when the vessel Hajj? 
arrived, two years and four months elapsed; and the whole of 
this time we received no letters, either from the Kingdom or 
from Holland. The last vessel was four months on the way, 
losing her sails, topmasts, and several implements, and being 
very severely used. The master of the ship, the mate, and 
all the people, except one man, were sick ; so that, according 
to their report, they would all have been lost, if they had 
not reached land when they did. Not until the month of 
December was the vessel in repair, and the people recovered; 
and, the winter commencing at the same time, they were 
obliged to stay here until the ice broke up. Now, however, 
on the day of date, the ship is dispatched with 24,177 pounds*® 
of tobacco, the whole in 101 casks, of which 6920 pounds 
were planted in New Sweden, and 17,257 pounds were pur- 
chased. May God Almighty grant her a happy passage home! 

2. The cargo has been delivered, according to the invoice 
accompanying it from Peter Trotzig, excepting 8 beams, 1 


? Translated from copies in the library of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, one of which is made from an original in the Archives of Sweden 
at Stockholm, with the heading in the text, while the other (verbatim, if 
not literatim the same) is taken from one preserved among the Archives at 
Skokloster, the latter being addressed to Peter Brahe, Count of Wysings- 
borg, a Member of the Royal Council of Sweden.—T rans. 

* Elsewhere called G'yllene Hajen (the Golden Shark).—Trans. 

* Swedish pounds, one of which equals twenty English pounds.—Taans. 
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plank, 3 axes, and 14 ells of frieze warting in the measure; 
14 pairs of stockings and 180 ells of frieze were spoiled and 
destroyed on shipboard; likewise, part of the Norrenberg 
goods! were much rusted, which (except what the Commis- 
sary has received to sell amongst the savages) are to be sent 
to North England? for sale. 

3. Concerning the improvements of the country: (1) Fort 
Elfsborgh has been tolerably well fortified. (2) Fort Christina, 
which was very much decayed, has been repaired from top to 
bottom. (3) The Fort in Skylenkyll; called Karsholm, is 
pretty nearly ready. We are filling and working at it every 
day. So that, if people, ammunition, and other resources were 
not wanting, we should certainly not only be in a position to 
maintain ourselves in the said places, but also be enabled 
to settle and fortify other fine sites. Again, 28 freemen are 
settled, and part of them provided with oxen and cows, so 
that they already begin to prosper; but women are wanting. 
Many more people are willing to settle, but we cannot spare 
them on account of the places wanting them. The country 
is very well suited for cultivation; also for whale fishery and 
wine, if some one was here who understood the business. 
Mines of silver and gold may possibly be discovered, but 
nobody here has any knowledge about such things. The 
Hollanders boast that three years ago they found a gold 
mine between Manathans‘ and here, not in any place pur- 
chased by us, but nearer to New Sweden than to New Nether- 
land. Hitherto, however, they have not got any gold out 
of it. There is no appearance here of salt, or of silkworms, 
because the winter is sometimes so sharp, that I never felt it 
more severe in the northern parts of Sweden. 

4. The people have all the time been in good health; only 
two men and two small children have died. The reason that 
so many people died in the year 1643 was that in the com- 
mencemeut of the settlements they had hard work, and but 


! Probably iron implements manufactured there.4-Trans. 

2 So New England is called throughout this Report.—Trans. 

§ Or Skyllarkill, according to the other copy—our Schuylkill.—Trays. 
* Manhattan.—T rans. 
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little to eat. Afterwards, since board has been given them, 
besides wages, they have been doing well. Still, all of them 
wish to be released, except the freemen. And it cannot be 
otherwise. If the people willingly emigrating should be 
compelled to stay against their will, no others would desire 
to come here. The whole number of men, women, boys, 
girls, and children now living here is 183 souls, according to 
the annexed roll.! 

5. In the year 1645, November 25, between ten and eleven 
o’clock, one Swen Wass, a gunner, set Fort New Gottenburg 
on fire; in a short time all was lamentably burnt down, 
and not the least thing saved, except the dairy. The people 
escaped naked and destitute. The winter immediately set 
in, bitterly cold; the river and all the creeks froze up; and 
nobody was able to get near us (because New Gottenburg is 
surrounded by water). The sharpness of the winter lasted 
until the middle of March; so that, if some rye and corn had 
not been unthreshed, I myself and all the people with me on 
the island would have starved to death. But God main- 
tained us with that small quantity of provision until the new 
harvest. By this sad accident the loss of the Company, tes- 
tified by the annexed roll, is 4000 riksdaler.2, The above-men- 
tioned incendiary, Swen Wass, I have caused to be brought 
to court, and to be tried and sentenced ; so I have sent him 
home in irons, with the vessel, accompanied by the whole 
record concerning him, submissively eommitting and refer- 
ring the execution of the verdict to the pleasure of Her 
Royal Majesty and the Right Honourable Company. 

6. Again, I have caused a church to be built in New Got- 


“tenburg, adorning and decorating it according to our Swed- 


ish fashion, so far as our limited resources and means would 
allow. Also in the same place I have rebuilt a storehouse, to 
keep the provisions in, and all the cargoes which may be sold 


' No copy of this roll has yet been found, so far as the translator is aware. 
—TRans. 

2 According to a roll among the Oxenstjerna MSS. in the Royal Archives 
at Stockholm, Governor Printz estimated his personal loss by this fire at 
5584 rdr.—T rans. 
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there on the Company’s behalf. Further, to prejudice the 
trade of the Hollanders, I have built a fine house (called 
Wasa) on the other side of Karsholm, by the road of the 
Minquas, so strong that four or five men, well provided with 
guns, balls, and powder, will be able to defend themselves 
there against the savages; seven freemen, sturdy fellows, 
have settled in that place. Again, a quarter of a mile’ higher 
up, by the said Minquas’ road, I have built another strong 
house, five freemen settling there. This place I have called 
Miéndal, building there a watermill, which runs the whole 
year, to the great advantage of the country, particularly as 
the windmill, formerly here, before I came, would never 
work, and was good for nothing. Now, when the great 
traders, the Minquas, travel to the Dutch trading place or 
house, Nassau, they are obliged to pass by those two places, 
which (please God) hereafter shall be provided with cargoes. 

7. Concerning trade, in the year 1644, when the ship Fama 
went from here, there was very little of the cargo left in 
store ; and, as no cargo has been received since, not only has 
the Right Honourable Company suffered the great damage 
of losing 8000 or 9000 beavers, which have passed out of our 
hands, but also the Hollanders have moved the principal 
traders (the white and black Minquas) to forsake us; and 
we shall not, without great difficulty, regain them. But, as 
soon as this vessel arrived I dispatched Commissary Hindrik 
Hughen, with the Sergeant Gregorius van Dyk and eight 
soldiers, to the country of the Minquas, five German miles 
from hence, offering them all sorts of presents, by which 
means they were induced to negotiate, and we received as- 
surance from them that they would trade with us as before, 
the more so, as the Commissary promised them a higher 
price than the Hollanders. Whether they keep their word 
will be seen in the future. 

8. It is of the utmost necessity for us to drive the Dutch 
from the river, for they oppose us on every side: (1) They 
destroy our trade everywhere. (2) They'strengthen the sav- 


' The Swedish mile, 6.625 miles English.—Trans. 
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ages with guns, shot, and powder, publicly trading with 
these against the edict of all Christians. (8) They stir up the 
savages against us, who, but for our prudence, would already 
have gone too far. (4) They begin to buy land from the 
savages within our boundaries, which we had purchased 
already eight years ago, and have the impudence in several 
places to erect the arms of the West India Company, calling 
them their arms; moreover, they give New Sweden the 
name of New Netherland, and dare to build their houses 
there, as can be learned from the Dutch Governor’s letter, 
here annexed, and by my answer to it ; in short, they appro- 
priate to themselves alone every right, hoist high their own 
flags, and would surely not pay the least attention to Her Ma- 
jesty’s flags and forts, were they not reminded by cannon shot. 
They must be driven from the river, either by mutual agree- 
ment or other means; otherwise they will disturb our whole 
work. The better to accomplish their intention, some of the 
Tlollanders have entirely quitted the Christians, resorting to 
the Minquas, behaving with much more unseemliness than 
the savages themselves. I have several times written to their 
Governor about all these improprieties, and also caused their 
arms to be cut down, but it did not make any difference: 
they see very well that we have a weak settlement; and, 
with no earnestness on our side, their malice against ~us 
increases more and more. And all the people, who are 
doing this mischief, are merely Dutch freemen, provided with 
their Governor’s passport, and trading on their own account, 
paying duties therefor, the Company itself not trading at all, 
and deriving very little advantage from this. As to the 
English Puritans, who at first gave me a great deal of trouble, 
I have at last been able, with the authority of Her Majesty, 
to drive them from hence; and they have not been heard 
from fora long time, except that one Captain Clerk was sent 
here last year, from North England, to try to settle some 
hundred families under Her Majesty’s flag, which I, in a 
civil way, denied, referring the matter to Her Majesty’s 
further resolution. 

9. The Commissary’s report will show our provisions and 
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state here in New Sweden. It is a pity that for a long time 
our traffic has declined, yielding very little profit, while the 
expenses and the wages are the same. Still, could we get rid 
of the Hollanders, and be left alone in our trade, by successive 
cargoes the loss would be repaired in a short time. What 
profit we may derive from foreign cargoes, besides our own, 
can be seen in the Commissary’s account; I think it may be 
about 10,000 riksdaler. 

10. The cattle roll will give information about the two 
head of cattle which were here before me, and the three I 
brought with me. It shows they have increased to ten, that 
the purchased cattle are fourteen oxen and one cow, and that 
one part is divided amongst the freemen, and the other part 
is in the use of the company. And, whereas the freemen 
need cattle as the principal instrument for the cultivation of 
the land, I intend next May to buy some in Virginia, part 
ticularly as the Governor there has written to me, also offer- 
ing his assistance in other ways. 

11. I have caused the barge to be fully constructed, so 
that the hull is ready and floating on the water; but the 
completion of the work must be postponed until the arrival 
of a more skilled carpenter, the young men here declaring 
they do not know enough to finish it. Again, we want a 
good engineer, house-carpenter, mason, brickmaker, potter, 
cooper, skilful gunsmiths, and blacksmiths, a chamois-dresser, 
tanner, tailor, shoemaker, ropemaker, wheelwright, and cx- 
ecutioner; all these are of great necessity here, and, above 
all, a good number of unmarried women for our unmarried 
freemen and others, besides a good many families for culti- 
vating the land, able officers and soldiers, as well as cannon 
and ammunition, for the defence of the forts and the country. 
And, when the Hollanders and other nations are aware of 
Her Majesty’s royal earnestness in this behalf, I think they 
will change their minds, because when I came here, four 
years ago, they immediately abandoned the bad intentions 
they had formerly exercised against out people, but after- 
ward, seeing our lack of zeal for our affairs, once more they 
are grown overbearing. 
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12. The savages in Virginia, New Netherland, and North 
England have made peace with the Christians, and our own 
savages have been quiet ever since. Thus, if the Hollanders 
were not here, we should soon be on good terms with them ; 
but the savages now keep peace amongst themselves, more to 
the prejudice than to the advantage of the beaver-trade. 

13. As before stated the officers, as well as the common 
soldiers, not yet settled in the country, want to be released ; 
particularly Commissary Hindrik Hugen, whom I myself 
now, for the third time, have with great difficulty persuaded 
to stay until the arrival of the next ship; he ought to be 
replaced by a very able Commissary. Again, the minister 
Magister Johan Campanius wishes to be dismissed, and we 
want at least two clergymen in the places already settled. 
Again, the freemen desire to know something about their 
privileges, for themselves and their descendants; likewise the 
criminals, how long they must serve for their crimes; as to 
all which I humbly asked to be informed more circumstan- 
tially in my former Reports of 1643 and 1644. 

14. Whereas a letter from Postmaster-General Johan Beijer, 
dated Stockholm, March 17, 1645, apprises me that the ves- 
sels Calmar Nyckel and Fama had arrived in Holland, and 
that my Report was lost on the way (if this really be the fact),! 
I only recapitulate herein what goods were sent home in 
return by the Fama, annexing a copy of Captain Peter 
Pawelson’s receipt for the said goods. These were: 1300 
whole beavers, 299 half-beavers, 537 third-parts of beavers, 
great and small together, 2136 beavers; again, tobacco, 20,467 
Ibs. in 77 hogsheads ; again, my own tobacco, which partly I 
received in payment from foreigners, and partly I planted 
myself, 7200 lbs. in 28 hogsheads, sent home to the share- 
holders in Sweden, that they may either reimburse me at 8 
styfver per pound, or graciously allow me to sell it elsewhere. 


' This was probably not the case, since two copies of this Report, dated 
June 20, 1644, one in Swedish and the other in German, are still extant 
among papers relating to New Sweden in the Archives of Sweden, and have 
been printed, in part, at the end of Professor C. T. Odhner’s Kolonien Nya 
Sveriges Grundldéggning 1637-1642 (Stockholm, 1876).—Trans. 
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15. In the 6th point of my above-mentioned Report, sent 
from here in 1644, I mentioned the necessity of erecting a 
tradinghouse for various kinds of merchandise, namely, for 
clothing, shoes, different sorts of stuffs, linen cloth, thread, 
silk, fine and coarse cloth, divers colours, and drugs for dyeing, 
buttons, Dutch ribbons, hats, belts, swords, tanned leather, 
ete. Those goods are very vendible here, and in Virginia 
and New England, and can be sold at a profit of 100 per cent. 
The house is also needed for various kinds of provisions, 
not only for our own people, but also for foreigners. A 
judicious and faithful man, however, must be put over the 
whole concern, who may give each of our people what he 
wants, on account of wages. Thus the people can be paid 
every month entirely out of the profit, without the Right 
Honourable Company’s diminishing its principal, but perhaps 
making money, everything here being extremely dear: for 
example, one barrel of malt (Swedish measure) costs 7 to 8 
riksdaler, one pound of hops } rdr., one pound of pork 10 
styfver, one barrel of corn 6 rdr., which last could be sown 
in this country, brewed, baked, and afterwards sold to the 
people with advantage; for instance, I have paid 54 rdr. to 
the English for one barrel of beef: in short, everything is dear. 

16. In the 9th point of my above-mentioned Report I 
have spoken about the zewandt trade in North England, 
and said that a trusty man ought to be appointed to pur- 
chase zewandt for us there, because it can be had cheap in 
that country, while here we are obliged to pay to the English 
and Hollanders a double price in good beavers, and yet we 
cannot always get it. It is not possible to keep up the Indian 
trade by means of cargoes only, because the savages always 
want zewandt besides, this being their money. 

Again, I have several times solicited a learned and able 
man: first, to administer justice and attend to the law busi- 
ness, sometimes very intricate cases occurring, in which it is 
difficult, and never ought to be, that one and the same 
person appear in the court as plaintiff as well as judge; and, 
secondly, to act as secretary, especially in the Latin language, 
for many times it has happened (as is proved by the annexed 
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paper) that I have received Latin letters from all parts ; these 
it would be well to answer in Latin, as really I have attempted 
to do as best I could, but I wish and submissively entreat, 
for the future, to be released from such work through the 
assistance, as above stated, of a competent person. 

17. I have caused some waterfalls to be examined suitable 
as a site for saw-mills, below the dam by the newly built 
grist-mill, as well as in three other places, where there grows 
plenty of oak. But we want a man who understands these 
matters for superintendent of the saw-mill; also, windlasses 
and blades for saws. If such saw-mills were erected (which 
might easily be done), every year we might cut a goodly 
quantity of planks, besides making compass and pipe timber, 
which could be very advantageously bartered in the Flemish 
Islands for wine, which might be either carried to the King- 
dom, or sold in Virginia for tobacco. But for this purpose 
a proper vessel ought to be kept here by the year, which 
could cruise to the West Indies, and be annually provided 
with victuals from this country. 

18. If we are able to renew our friendly relations with the 
white and black Minquas (as we are assured and may hope 
we shall), the trade with these will commence next April, and 
continue the whole summer until fall. Our present cargo 
may be sold during that time; therefore, it will be a matter 
of necessity, to be provided with new cargoes next November, 
and about that time we may be able (with God’s help) to 
send home a great many goods in return. 

19. In the 14th point of my former Report I submissively 
asked in what way the extra entertainment of foreign guests 
coming here shall be paid. We have in such things been as 
sparing as possible; however, the amount of the disburse- 
ment increases more and more, and the accidental revenues 
which have been assigned for this use will in no wise sufiice. 

20. The freemen already settled want to be paid the rest 
of their wages; and, whereas their intention is to continue 
to cultivate the land with that money, I think it advisable 
to pay them for the good of the country, and as an example 
for others. But their wives and relations in the old country 
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should not be allowed to draw any of their wages, unless these 
can show the account from here, because every day we are 
obliged to give them more or less, according to their wants, 
and some are already fully paid. 

21. The bookkeeper, Carl Johansson, who chanced to get 
into a difficulty in Kiexholm, and for that reason was sent 
over to New Sweden, has been here six years, and has behaved 
very well the whole time. Three years ago I not only ap- 
pointed him to take care of the stores, but also trusted him 
to receive and revise the Commissary’s monthly accounts, 
paying him 10 riksdaler per month as wages (to be ratified 
graciously by the Right Honourable Company), which service 
he has ever since faithfully performed. Now his submissive 
demand is, by Her Royal Majesty’s and the Right Honourable 
Company’s favour, to be allowed to go home to the Kingdom 
for a while, with the next ship, to stay as long as it may 
please Her Royal Majesty, to settle his affairs there. His 
purpose for the future is to serve Her Royal Majesty and the 
Right Honourable Company willingly and faithfully, to the 
best of his ability, so long as he shall live, either here in New 
Sweden, or wheresoever else he may be assigned to duty. 

22. Again, I humbly repeat the 18th point of my last 
Report, purporting how I for a great while (about twenty- 
eight years) have been in the service of my dear native 
country, constantly accompanying her armies to the field, 
and now have served in New Sweden one year and seven 
months beyond the time agreed upon, ordering everything 
so that Her Royal Majesty has obtained a strong footing in 
this land, and that the work does not require anything but 
sufficient means, to be continued with greater success. Thus 
(with God’s help) this country will forever be subject to Her 
Royal Majesty, who sent us here, maintained us among all 
the surrounding provinces, and brought the trade into good 
condition, and satisfactory relation with that of our neigh- 
bours, insomuch that, if means fail not, all expectations may 
be fully justified. Wherefore, my humble request to Her 
Royal Majesty and their Right Honourable Excellencies now 
is, that I be relieved, if possible, and sent home by the next 
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ship to my beloved native land. Yet, I in no wise withdraw 
myself from the service of Her Royal Majesty and my native 
country, but I am desirous of doing duty on other occasions, 
seeking approval in nothing but for faithful service of Her 
Royal Majesty and my country, in accordance with my duty, 
so long as I shall live. My successor here (with God’s help) 
will see and comprehend the diligence I have applied in 
everything, agreeably to my obligation. 

23. The officers and soldiers here have frequently solicited 
that a faithful and proper man be sent home to the King- 
dom, not only for the purpose of giving an oral account of 
the whole enterprise here, but also to procure an answer to 
the individual requests of each. Not thinking it proper to 
refuse them this, I have deputed for that business the noble 
and valiant Johan Papegaja, persuaded that he will both 
humbly deliver a good report to Her Royal Majesty and the 
Right Honourable Lords, and faithfully and diligently do 
his best in everything intrusted to him for the good of this 
work. Given at New Gottenburg, February 20, 1647. 

(Signed.) JOHAN PRINTz. 





Repry or His Excen.tency, Count AXEL OXENSTJERNA, CHANCELLOR 
OF THE KINGDOM, TO THE QUERIES OF THE GOVERNOR OF NEW 
SWEDEN, JOHAN PRINTZ, SENT WITH THE LIEUTENANT 
PAPEGAJA, DATED SEPTEMBER 7, 1647.! 


Noble, Honourable, and Valiant Sir Governor: 
True and Good Friend, 

I cannot forbear kindly to inform you, Sir Governor, that 
the vessel which was dispatched from hence last year, with a 
cargo for New Sweden, has returned and arrived here some 
time since with Lieutenant Papegija, forwarding a Report 
from you, Sir Governor, concerning the state of the new 
country, in form of a Memorial. That you may the better 


' Translated from a copy of the original (in the Archives of Sweden) in 
the Library of our Historical Society. —Trans. 
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know our intention in several particulars, I have placed the 
points of your communication before me, and desire, as far 
as I think necessary, hereby wanes to answer the chief of 
them. 

1. Concerning the demand for more people, good officers 
and soldiers, ammunition, and means of support for the peo- 
ple, I would fain comply in every respect with the pleasure 
of the Governor ; the time, however, being too short, I am 
not able to send all that is wanting, although I have done my 
best, and a great deal of the ammunition is already dis- 
patched. The fall and winter now being so near at hand, I 
shall exert myself that people, officers, and soldiers may be 
brought together and transported with the next ship. Means 
of support for the people at the commencement may be de- 
rived from the cargoes and the trade; but they must strive 
to sustain themselves especially by cultivation of the country, 
that thus it may be tilled, and the cost not prove so great. 

2. As to constant supplying of the country with cargoes 
for the maintenance of the trade, some neglect may have 
occurred in this matter recently, in consequence of the inter- 
vening of the Danish war; but we shall be careful henceforth 
that nothing be neglected, only desiring that everything may 
arrive well and in good time. 

3. I am not able to give you, Sir Governor, any advice 
how to drive the Hollanders from the country. It seems to 
me best, that you, Sir Governor, by your own zeal and judg- 
ment, not by force and violence, oppose and cut off their 
trade, provided you can accomplish this by good manage- 
ment and in the most gentle way. And when the English 
wish to put themselves under the protection, jurisdiction, and 
government of the Crown of Sweden, you, Sir Governor, can 
modestly turn them away, and as before avoid accepting their 
offers with all the politenéss possible. 

4, As to procuring skilled mechanics and sawyers, it has 
not been possible to get them so hurriedly, but I will bear it 
in mind to send them next year. 

5. As to sending over two clergymen, it seems best, in my 
judgment, that you, Sir Governor, give a rather higher salary 
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to the man who is there already, that he may feel inclined 
to stay there longer. I have written to the Consistorium 
in Gottenburg, desiring them to procure an able minister, 
willing to go instantly, at the next opportunity. What my 
letter may have effected, you will learn, Sir Governor, from 
Lieutenant Papegaja. 

6. “How long the criminals, sent thither for their crimes, 
shall serve without wages?” I cannot prescribe anything 
certain in that matter, leaving it to your own discretion. 
It appears to me, that those who reform, and perform their 
duty satisfactorily, as you command, may be allowed the 
same wages as the other free people. But those who go on 
in the same wrong way as before, and do not exhibit any 
improvement, may have their punishment increased by you, 
Sir Governor, or may continue to serve without wages. 

7. “ How long the noblemen, as well as those who are not 
noble, who cultivate the land, may enjoy exemption from 
taxes.” Although I have no right alone to determine that 
matter, I think ten years, or somewhat more, is not too much, 
until the country is better cultivated, and we can see what 
will come of it. Wherefore, you, Sir Governor, may safely 
concede to them freedom for as many years as you see fit, 
until the further decision of Her Royal Majesty and the 
determination of the parties interested. 

8. “To procure a vessel, to remain constantly in the new 
country, for use in voyages to the Flemish and Canadian 
Isles.” I will do my best to get this request granted, that 
the ship may be obtained next year. 

9. “ To have a storehouse erected for all sorts of commo- 
dities.” I shall make a note of that, and use my diligeuce to 
make a beginning next year. 

10. “ To obtain an agent or merchant for the country; also 
that Hindrich Hygens and the bookkeeper, Carl Johansson, 
may be relieved.” My courteous desire is, that you, Sir 
Governor, should persuade Hindrich Hygens to stay till 
the arrival of the next vessel, and that you cause Carl Johans- 
son to be transported hither to this country at the first 
opportunity, for the reasons given me by Lieutenant Pape- 
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gaja, agreeing with him beforehand, however, that he shall 
go back again. 

11. “To procure a certain ordinance as to what you shall 
charge our people for the articles sent over in cargoes for 
trade.” I cannot prescribe for yon, Sir Governor, any certain 
rule as to that; I think it reasonable, however, not to charge 
our people as high as the savages. You may give them such 
things in payment of wages, and at low prices, as much as 
they require for their bodily support, but nothing superfluous 
or to sell again, only for their necessities and not for trade 
or to the prejudice of the Company. 

12. “ From whence the daily cost of the entertainment of 
strangers is to be paid.” Being quite alone here, I am not 
authorized to give you any certain resolution as to this; but 
I think that, when some expenditures of the kind seem neces- 
sary for the honour and profit of the Company, you, Sir Gov- 
ernor, should make out a bill for them, and I shall see that 
it is paid. Likewise, that the Company may be informed 
about the condition of the country, I would remind you, Sir 
Governor, always to send the accounts as formerly, that we 
may know what goods and merchandise are imported, and 
how they have been sold, so that the Company may be able 
to ascertain their profits, and may the better strengthen and 
promote the work. 

13. “ That Her Royal Majesty would ° pleased graciously 
to bestow twenty whole farms upon you, Sir Governor, as a 
reparation of damages, and raise your salary.”? This matter 
I shall have recommended in the best manner, and I shall 
apply my diligence, that both of your requests be granted, to 
your pleasure and contentment. On my own behalf, as well 
as on that of the other partners in the Company, I do kindly 
entreat you, Sir Governor, to allow yourself to be persuaded 
to stay some time longer in the country, as you are so well 
experienced in everything, and particularly as to that land, 


' This petition, it is seen, does not occur in the *preceding Report; no 
doubt, it formed an item in a private letter from Printz to his sovereign, 
dated the same day, February 20, 1647, the reply to which is translated in 
Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, vol. iv. p. 315.—T rans, 
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and have given the Company good assistance in past times 
of war. Besides, you have now carried on this work so far, 
that we may reasonably expect still greater results. God 
having been pleased to call from hence my late brother and 
Admiral Flemmingh, on whose administration these affairs 
depended, I have taken the conduct of them on myself. I 
desire not only that they may be enduring, but also that they 
may still further improve hereafter. I wish to assure you, Sir 
Governor, on my own part as well as for the others interested 
in the Company, that we both are, and always shall be, ready 
to do everything that is possible for the good of yourself and 
your family. Recommending, &c. 
(Signed.) AXEL OXENSTJERNA. 


Tidén,' September 7, 1647. 


' Count Oxenstjerna’s country seat, on the island of the same name, in 
Lake Melaren.—T ans. 
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A JOURNAL OF THE SOUTHERN EXPEDITION, 
1780-1783. 


BY WILLIAM SEYMOUR, SERGEANT-MAJORB OF THE 
DELAWARE REGIMENT. 


On the 16th April, 1780, the Maryland Division, with the 
Delaware Regiment, marched from their quarters near Mor- 
ristown, in the State of New Jersey, under the command of 
the Honourable the Baron De Kalb, being bound for Charles- 
town, South Carolina, in order to reinforce that garrison be- 
ing beseiged by the enemy, having marched by land to Head 


of Elk 108 miles, when the troops embarked on board for — 


Petersbourg, except the park of Artillery which went by land 
with a detachment from all the line which went to escort 
them. 

The troops having met at Petersbourg on the 26th May 
where we remained till the 30th, when we proceeded on our 
march for Hillsborough, which we reached on the 22d June, 
being 469 miles since we left Head of Elk. 

Here we lay till the 30th, and marched to meet the enemy, 
who, after they had captured the garrison of Charlestown, 
were making their way through the country obliging the in- 
habitants, as they came along, to take the oath of allegiance 
to the King. In this, indeed, they had not much difficulty, 
for most part of them joined them, especially the Scotch, 
who came in every day in great numbers. 

The first halt we made from this place was at Buffaloe 
Ford on Deep River, which we reached on the 19th of 
this instant, distant from Hillsborough eighty-seven miles. 
Here Genl. Gates came and took the command of all the 
Southern Army. At this time we were very much distressed 
for want of provisions, insomuch that we were obliged to send 
out parties through the country, to thrash out grain for our 


1 From the original in the Library of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. A few eccentricities of spelling in the MS. have been corrected. 
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sustenance ; and this availed not much, for what was pro- 
cured after this manner could scarce keep the troops from 
starving, which occasioned a vast number of men to desert 
to the enemy. 

On the 27th we marched off this ground, in order to meet 
the enemy, which at this time lay encamped on the Chiraw 
Hills, taking the route of Massies Ferry on the Peadea River. 
The enemy, hearing of our approach, made a movement, and 
encamped at Rugeley’s mill on the main road to Charlestown. 
At this time we were so much distressed for want of provi- 
sions, that we were fourteen days and drew but one half pound 
of flour. Sometimes we drew half a pound of beef per man, 
and that so miserably poor that scarce any mortal could 
make use of it—living chiefly on green apples and peaches, 
which rendered our situation truly miserable, being in a 
weak and sickly condition, and surrounded on all sides by 
our enemies the Tories. 

We encamped at Rugeley’s mill on the 13th of August, 
which the Enemy had abandoned on our approach, and re- 
treated into Campden. Here came and joined us a vast num- 
ber of Militia, in number about 8000 men, from Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, which seemed to us to be a good 
omen of success, but proved to be our utter ruin in the end, 
for, placing too much confidence in them, they at length de- 
ceived us and left usin the lurch. 

We marched from Buffaloe Ford to this place in eleven 
days, being distant about 177 miles. 

We lay on this ground till the 15th, at night, when the 
General thought proper to advance and attack the enemy at 
Campden, 13 miles from Rugeley’s mill. We marched off the 
ground about 8 o’clock at night, the baggage following close 
in the rear, so confident was the General, and indeed it was 
every one’s opinion, that we should drive the enemy, we being 
far superior to them in numbers, we having three thousand 
militia and about thirteen hundred standing troops, and they 
not exceeding thirteen hundred here. You must observe 
that instead of rum we had a gill of molasses per man served 
out to us, which instead of enlivening our spirits, served to 
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purge us as well as if we had taken jallap, for the men, all 
the way as we went along, were every moment obliged to 
fall out of the Ranks to evacuate. The enemy having notice 
of our approach made a movement to meet us, and having met 
at Sutton’s Tavern, about seven miles from Campden and six 
from Rugeley’s mill, our advance guard and light infantry and 
that of the enemy meeting together, upon which ensued a very 
hot fire, in which the infantry and advance picquet suffered 
very much. Here we were drawn up in order of battle, with 
the Second Brigade on the right, the militia on the left, and 
the First Brigade in the centre. The first fire commenced 
about two o’clock in the morning. We lay in this posture 
till daybreak, when the enemy, commanded by Lords Corn- 
wallis and Rawdon, advanced and attacked us. We ad- 
vanced at the same time, and began the attack from both 
cannon and small arms with great alacrity and uncommon 
bravery, making great havock among them, insomuch that 
the enemy gave way till, observing that our militia were in 
great confusion, they having retreated off, the chief part of 
them without so much as firing a single shot, and great num- 
bers of them threw down their arms and run in to the enemy. 
This gave them an opportunity of coming round us, the 
militia having entirely left us at this time. They were quite 
round us before discovered, upon which we were obliged to 
retreat and left the enemy entire masters of the field, the 
enemy’s horse making great slaughter among our men as 
they retreated. As for Col. Armand’s horse, they thought 
upon nothing else but plundering our waggons as they 
retreated off.! This action continued about three-quarters of 
an hour, in which the brave General de Kalb was killed, with 
many more brave officers and soldiers. Of the Delaware 
Regiment were made prisoners Lt.-Col. Vaughan, Major Pat- 
ten,? and six other officers and seventy private men, with the 


! Bancroft, in his account of the battle of Camden, says, Armand disliked 
his orders and was insubordinate. (See Hist. of U. S., Cent. Ed., vol. vi. 
p. 278.) For a sketch of Armand see the Penna. Maa., vol. ii. p. 1 et seq. 

2 A descendant of Jiéran Kyn, for some account of whom see the follow- 
ing article. 
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loss of all our cannon and baggage, which fell into the enemy’s 
hands. Here was a most shocking scene to behold, our poor 
scattered troops everywhere dispersed through the country, 
and the Tories every day picking them up, taking every- 
thing from them which was of any value. 

On the 18th August was Genl. Sumter defeated by a party 
of Tlorse and Infantry at the head of Fishing Creek, by the 
negligence of the Brigade Major not posting out a picquet, 
the men having their arms stacked, when the enemy, unper- 
ceived by any, had taken possession of them, where they put 
every one to the sword who came in their way. Here was 
another scene of misery to see about one hundred and thirty 
of our Continental Troops, with two pieces of cannon, who 
but the day before the action of the sixteenth were detached 
to Genl. Sumter, with 800 Militia, all killed, wounded, and 
taken prisoners, besides 36 waggons loaded with rum, stores, 
etc., which he had but the day before taken from the enemy. 
We assembled at Salisbury the few that were left, Genl. Small- 
wood having taken the command of them, this being the first 
place we made any halt since the action of the sixteenth of 
August. From here we marched on the 24th under the com- 
mand of Genl. Smallwood, directing our route for Hills- 
borough, that being the next place of rendezvous, which we 
reached with much difficulty on the 6th September, 200 miles 
from Campden. Here were the men who were left of the 
First and Second Brigades formed into two battalions, that 
of the First Brigade commanded by Major Anderson! and 
that of the Second by Major Hardman,? the whole amounting 
to about 300 men. About this time were retaken 160 of our 
prisoners by Col. Marion on their way to Charlestown, being 
escorted by a detachment of British troops and Tories. He 
came on them at Genl. Sumter’s plantation, who rushed on 
them at the break of day before they had time to form, mak- 
ing them all prisoners of war. Among our prisoners that 
were retaken were seventy-two of the Delaware Regiment. 


! Richard Anderson, of the 4th Maryland Regiment, who died in Phila- 
delphia in 1835. (See Drake’s Dict. of Amer. Biog.) 
® Henry Hardman. 
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Here were formed out of the different corps three compa- 
nies of Light Infantry, that of the Virginians commanded 
by Capt. Bruin, that of the First Battalion of Maryland by 
Captain Brooks, and that of the 2d Maryland, being chiefly 
of the Delaware Regiment, commanded by Capt. Robt. Kirk- 
wood,! whose heroick valour and uncommon and undaunted 
bravery must needs be recorded in history till after ages. 

Here we lay from the 6th September till the 7th October, 
waiting for clothes, arms and accoutrements. 

On the 7th October the Light Infantry, with a party of 
Riflemen under the command of Genl. Morgan, set out for 
Salisbury, which we reached on the 15th inst., 100 miles, 
Here we halted till the 18th, and then marched off, directing 
our march to New Providence, 15 miles from Charlotte, and 
fifty-five from Salisbury, without anything of consequence 
happening. 

We encamped at New Providence the 22d ult., the men all 
in good spirits. Here joined us two battalions of North Car- 
olina Militia under the command of Genl. Davidson. 25th, 
moved our encampment further to the right, and in a more 
regular form. At this place Col. Washington? with a de- 
tachment of First and Third Light Dragoons, joined us, 
which, together with the Light Infantry and three companies 
of Riflemen, formed the Flying Army. 

On the 4th November, 1780, the Horse and Infantry 
marched towards Campden, to reconnoitre the enemy’s lines 
and procure forage, marching as far as the Hanging Rock, 
which we reached on the 6th. On the 9th we returned to 
our encampment at New Providence without anything of 
consequence happening. One hundred miles. 

The tenth of this inst. we had an account that Genl. Sum- 
ter had a skirmish with a party of the British on Fishing 
Creek, abliging them to retreat in great disorder, and killing 
and wounding many men. 

The 11th Genl. Gates with the main army arrived at Char- 
lotte, consisting of about seven hundred men. 


2 William Washington. 


1 Killed at the defeat of St. Clair. 
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On the 14th there came in a flag from the British, which 
the General thought proper to send back without any answer, 
as he suspected they only came to spy out our encampment. 

On the 21st Genl. Sumter had another engagement with a 
party of the British, consisting of about nine hundred men, 
near Tiger River, the latter having eighty men killed, and 
one hundred and twenty wounded. Genl. Sumter had two 
men killed and three wounded. 

On the 22d our main army came to this place and encamped 
about a mile in our front. 27th, the main army marched for 
Charlotte. 

On the 28th our Horse and Infantry marched for Rugeley’s 
mill, leaving our tents standing, and the sick and barefoot 
men left as a guard. We came before Rugeley’s on the first 
December where Col. Rugely lay, with his Regiment of 
Tories, in number about two hundred, strongly fortified. 
Col. Washington with the Light Horse being sent to draw 
them out, who ordered a party of them to dismount and rep- 
resent Infantry, they getting a large pine knot, hauling along 
which served for a piece of cannon, and had the same effect 
as if it was the best piece in Christendom. This great piece 
of ordnance was drawn up in full view of the Tories. Col. 
Washington at the same time sent in a sergeant with a flag 
demanding the Tories to surrender, upon which Col. Rugely 
demanded some time to consider, but the sergeant who bore 
the flag made answer and told him that we had cannon 
and would put them all to immediate death if they did not 
give up, upon which the Tories marched out and gave up 
their fortifications, without so much as firing a single shot, 
and surrendered themselves up as prisoners of war. On the 
2d December we returned towards camp, which we reached 
on the 4th—one hundred miles. Next day the prisoners were 
sent to Hillsborough, being escorted by a detachment of Col. 
Moore’s militia of North Carolina. 

On the 6th December, 1780, General Greene arrived at 
Charlotte and took the command of all the Southern Army 
in the room of General Gates. 

On the seventh inst. were brought into camp twelve de- 
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serters from the First Regiment Light Dragoons, who were 
making their way home to Virginia. 

12th December, 1780, the Tory prisoners who were con- 
fined in the provost were sent to Charlotte, there to have 
their trial. 

Col. Washington, with the Light Horse, marched from 
here on the 18th of this instant towards Hanging Rock. 

We lay on this ground from the 22d November till the 
17th December, and marched to Charlotte, fifteen miles. 
Same day General Smallwood set out on his march for Mary- 
land. At this time the troops were in a most shocking con- 
dition for the want of clothing, especially shoes, and we 
having kept open campaign all winter the troops were taking 
sick very fast. Here the manly fortitude of the troops of 
the Maryland Line was very great, being obliged to march 
and do duty barefoot, being all the winter the chief part of 
them wanting coats and shoes, which they bore with the 
greatest patience imaginable, for which their praise should 
never be forgotten; and indeed in all the hardships which 
they had undergone they never seemed to frown. 

General Greene with his troops marched from Charlotte 
on the 20th December, directing his route towards Chiraw 
Hills, in order to procure forage and there spend the remain- 
der of the winter. 

On the 21st ult. the troops under General Morgan marched 
from Charlotte, being joined by two companies more of light 
infantry detached from the Maryland Line, directing our 
march towards Pacolet River. First day’s march from Char- 
lotte we came to Catabo River. Next day we crossed the 
river at Bizer’s ferry. Next day we marched to Cane Creek ; 
next, being the 24th, we were alarmed about two o’clock in 
the morning by some men on horseback coming to our 
advance picquet, at which the sentinels challenging and no 
answer being made, upon which the sentinels fired and after- 
wards the whole guard, when immediately the whole turned 
out and continued under arms till daybréak. This day we 
crossed Broad River, and the next day, being the 25th, we 
encamped at Pacolet River. 
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On the 27th the General received intelligence that Colonel 
Tarleton was advancing in order to surprise us; upon which 
there were strong picquets erected all round the encampment, 
putting ourselves in the best posture of defence. The rolls 
were ordered to be called every two hours, and reports given 
in by those that were absent. We arrived here in five days 
since we set out on our march from Charlotte, fifty-eight miles, 
it being very difficult marching in crossing deep swamps and 
very steep hills, which rendered our march very unpleasant. 
The inhabitants along this way live very poor, their planta- 
tions uncultivated, and living in mean dwellings. They seem 
chiefly to be the offspring of the ancient Irish, being very 
affable and courteous to strangers. 

On the 31st December Colonel Washington was detached 
to Fort William in order to surprise some Tories that lay 
there; and meeting with a party of them near said place, 
upon which ensued a smart engagement, the latter having 
one hundred and sixty men killed dead, and thirty-three made 
prisoners. 

On the first of January, 1781, there was one of the Tories 
tried and found guilty of desertion to the enemy and piloting 
the Indians on our army, they making great havoc among 
them; upon which he was hanged on a tree the same day till 
he was dead. 

On the 4th there was one of Col. Washington’s Horse tried 
and found guilty of desertion to the enemy, when agreeable 
to his sentence he was shot the same day. 

We lay on this ground from the twenty-fifth December, 
1780, till the fourteenth January, 1781, and then proceeded 
on our march further up the river towards the iron works 
in order to frustrate the designs of the enemy who were 
coming round us, Colonel Tarleton on one side and Lord 
Cornwallis on the other. We encamped on the Cowpen 
Plains on the evening of the sixteenth January, forty-two 
miles, being joined by some Georgia volunteers and South 
[Carolina] Militia, to the number of between two and three 
hundred. Next day being the seventeenth January, we re- 
ceived intelligence a while before day, that Colonel Tarleton 
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was advancing in our rear in order to give us battle, upon 
which we were drawn up in order of battle, the men seeming 
to be all in good spirits and very willing to fight. The militia 
dismounted and were drawn up in front of the standing troops 
on the right and left flanks, being advanced about two hundred 
yards, By this time the enemy advanced and attacked the 
militia in front, which they stood very well for some time 
till being overpowered by the superior number of the enemy 
they retreated, but in very good order, not seeming to be in 
the least confused. By this time the enemy advanced and 
attacked our light infantry with both cannon and small arms, 
where meeting with a very warm reception they then thought 
to surround our right flank, to prevent which Captain Kirk- 
wood with his company wheeled to the right and attacked 
their left flank so vigorously that they were soon repulsed, 
our men advancing on them so very rapidly that they soon 
gave way. Our left flank advanced at the same time and re- 
pulsed their right flank, upon which they retreated off, leaving 
us entire masters of the field, our men pursuing them for the 
distance of twelve miles, insomuch that all their infantry was 
killed, wounded and taken prisoners. This action commenced 
about seven o’clock in the morning and continued till late in 
the afternoon. 

In the action were killed of the enemy one hundred and 
ninety men, wounded one hundred and eighty, and taken 
prisoners one Major, thirteen Captains, fourteen Lieutenants, 
and nine Ensigns, and five hundred and fifty private men, 
with two field pieces and four standards of colours. Their 
heavy baggage would have shared the same fate, if Tarleton, 
who retreated with his cavalry, had not set fire to it, burning 
up twenty-six waggons. This victory on our side cannot be 
attributed to nothing else but Divine Providence, they having 
thirteen hundred in the field of their best troops, and we not 
eight hundred of standing troops and militia. 

The troops engaged against us were the 7th or Royal 
English Fuzileers, the First Battalion of the 71st, and the 
British Legion, horse and foot. 

The courage and conduct of the brave General Morgan in 
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this action is highly commendable, as likewise Colonel 
Howard,' who all the time of the action rode from right to 
left of the line encouraging the men; and indeed all the 
officers and men behaved with uncommon and undaunted 
bravery, but more especially the brave Captain Kirkwood 
and his company, who that day did wonders, rushing on the 
enemy without either dread or fear, and being instrumental 
in taking a great number of prisoners. 

Our loss in the action were one Lieutenant wounded, and 
one Sergeant and thirty-five killed and wounded, of which 
fourteen were of Captain Kirkwood’s Company of the Dela- 
ware Regiment. 

On the 18th we marched off with the prisoners, directing 
our course for Salisbury; having crossed the Catabo River 
on the 23d at Shreve’s Ford, and there waited for the pris- 
oners who went another road. On our way hither we had 
very difficult marching, being very mountainous, the inhabi- 
tants, who were chiefly Virginians, living very poor, except 
one settlement on the other side the Catabo, being excellent 
good land and inhabited by the Dutch. We remained on 
this ground till the first February, waiting the motion of 
the enemy, who this day crossed the river lower down than 
where we lay, and coming unawares on the militia com- 
manded by Genl. Davidson, on which ensued a smart skirmish 
in which General Davidson? was killed, and a great many 
more killed and wounded, upon which the militia retreated 
off in great disorder. 

We marched off this place for Salisbury on the evening of 
the first February, and continued our march all night in a 
very unpleasant condition, it having rained incessantly all 
night, which rendered the roads almost inaccessible. 


' For bravery at the battle of Cowpens, Congress presented General 
Morgan and Col. J. Eager Howard with medals, drawings of which will be 
found in Lossing’s Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, 1st ed., vol. ii. 
pp- 638-9. 

£ William Davidson, born in Lancaster Co., Pa., in 1746, his father 


removing to North Carolina in 1750. He was a brave officer, and was 
repeatedly wounded in the service of hiscountry. (See Rogers’s Biog. Dict.) 
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Next day, being the 2d, we arrived at Salisbury and crossed 
the River Yatkin, which the enemy approached on the 34d, 
consisting of about six thousand men, commanded by Lord 
Cornwallis and General Lesley, in order to facilitate their 
way to Virginia and relieve General Arnold, who was blocked 
up in Portsmouth with about fifteen hundred men, so that he 
could not possibly get off without being taken prisoner with 
all his army. 

On the 4th we received intelligence that the enemy had 
crossed the river at a shallow ford above where we lay, upon 
which we marched all that night, taking the road towards 
Guilford Court House, which we reached on the 6th. 

Here General Greene’s Army assembled on the 5th from 
Chiraw Hills, and in a most dismal condition for the want of 


clothing, especially shoes, being obliged to march, the chief 


part of them, barefoot from Chiraw Hills. Here however the 
men were supplied with some shoes, but not half enough. 

On the eighth instant we marched from here, General 
Greene’s Army taking one road and the light troops another, 
being joined the next day by Colonel Lee’s! horse and infantry. 
This day we received intelligence that the British Army was 
advancing very close in our rear, upon which Colonel Lee 
detached a party of horse to intercept them, who meeting 
with their vanguard, consisting of an officer and twenty men, 
which they killed, wounded and made prisoners, all but one 
man. 

We marched from here on the ninth inst., taking the road 
towards Dan River, which we reached on the fourteenth, 
after a march of two hundred and fifty miles from the time 
we left our encampment at Pacolet River. By this time it 
must be expected that the army, especially the light troops, 
were very much fatigued both with travelling and want of 
sleep, for you must understand that we marched for the most 
part both day and night, the main army of the British being 
close in our rear, so that we had not scarce time to cook our 
victuals, their whole attention being on oar light troops. 


! Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Lee, generally known as “ Light Horse Harry.” 
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On the fourteenth all our troops assembled at Dan River, 
Virginia, which we crossed at two different ferries, viz., that 
of Boyd’s and Irvin’s. 

On the seventeenth our army marched and crossed the 
Banister River. Here we halted till the 20th, and marched 
for Hillsborough, which the enemy had taken possession of, 
there erecting the Royal Standard, where a vast number of 
the inhabitants joined them, taking the oath of allegiance, 
and many more they compelled to do the same, forcing them 
away from their wives and children. 

We came before this place on the 25th February (sixty- 
seven miles) which the enemy had abandoned, directing their 
course through the Haw Fields. Here they had great numbers 
of the inhabitants joined them, declaring themselves true 
friends to Government. 

On the fourth of March 1781 we came up with the enemy 
on the other side the Allamance fifty-six miles from Hills- 
borough, and having sent down a party of militia to draw 
them out, we having formed the line of battle at some distance 
off, the militia meeting with and firing on them, upon which 
were several shots exchanged on both sides with various suc- 
cesses, When the militia retreated and in regular form, think- 
ing to draw them on, which however they thought proper t 
decline. 

On the night of the sixth instant Captain Kirkwood, with 
his company of Light Infantry and about forty Riflemen, 
was detached off in order to surprise Colonel Tarleton, who 
lay encamped on the other side the Allamance; which having 
approached at about one o’clock in the morning, and going 
himself with a guide to reconnoitre their lines, where finding 
which way their pickets were posted, upon which he ordered 
the whole to move on, having formed the line of battle. When 
we came near the sentinels, they challenged very briskly, and 
no answer being made, upon which they immediately dis- 
charged their pieces and ran in to their guard. We took one 
of the sentinels off his post at the same time and obliged him 
to show us where the guard lay, upon which we fired very 


briskly on them. By this time the camp was all alarmed, 
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Colonel Tarleton retreating in great confusion towards the 
main army, commanded by Lord Cornwallis, about two miles 
from this place; when, meeting a party of Tories and mistak- 
ing them for our militia, he charged on them very furiously, 
putting great numbers to the sword. On the other hand, they 
taking Colonel Tarleton for our horse and infantry, there 
commenced a smart skirmish, in which great numbers of the 
Tories were sent to the lower regions. We marched for 
camp which we reached about daybreak after a very fatigu- 
ing journey, having marched all night through deep swamps, 
morasses and thickets, which rendered our marching unplea- 
sant and tiresome, twenty-six miles. 

On the seventh the enemy made a movement and were 
within a mile of us before discovered, upon which we crossed 
Reedy Fork and drew up in order of battle, leaving some 
riflemen on the other side, when the enemy advanced and 
attacked the militia, who retreated off with precipitation, but, 
the British not advancing over the river, our troops marched 
and crossed the Haw River. 

On the 12th Colonel Lee’s Horse fell in with a party of the 
British, killing and wounding a great many, taking thirty 
of them prisoners. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF JORAN KYN, THE FOUNDER 
OF UPLAND. 


BY GREGORY B. KEEN. 
(Continued from page 205.) 


Herman—BovucHELLE—Ensorn—Szeannon—Patren—MaxwE_l— 
Brooxs—ReEzs. 


153. CaTHaRINE Hermay,’ daughter of Ephraim Augustine 
and Isabella (Trent) Herman, was born and brought up on 
Bohemia Manor, Cecil County, Maryland. She married 
Peter Bouchelle, son of Doctor Bouchelle, of Bohemia Manor, 
and his wife Mary Ann, daughter of Samuel Bayard, of Bo- 
hemia Manor,* eldest son of Peter Bayard, of New York, 


* “The year before his father’s death [in 1698] Samuel Bayard removed 
{from New York] to Bohemia Manor, Cecil County, Maryland, and pur- 
chased, in partnership with his brother-in-law, Hendrick Sluyter, one of the 
four necks of land that originally constituted the Labadie Tract. February 
5, 1716, they divided their possessions, Bayard having previously erected on 
his share what was then, and has ever since been known as the ‘ Great 
House,’ a large and substantial brick mansion still in good preservation.” 
(A Memorial of Col. John Bayard,” by Gen. Jas. Grant Wilson, in Pro- 
ceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, second series, vol. v. pp. 
139 et seg., which contains an interesting account of this branch of the 
Bayard family.) Samuel Bayard, as intimated, was cousin-german to 
Samuel Bayard (son of Nicholas Bayard, of New York), whose grand- 
daughter, Judith Kemble, married Archibald McCall, a descendant of Jéran 
Kyn already mentioned (134). His son, James Bayard, was the great-grand- 
father of the late Hon. James Ashton Bayard, United States Senator for 
Delaware, who married Anne Francis, descended, as elsewhere stated, from 
Jéran Kyn. And his son, Colonel Peter Bayard, presently referred to in the 
text, married Susannah Richardson, sister of Sarah Richardson, second wife 
of Doctor John Finney (52); whose daughter, Elizabeth Bayard, became 
the wife of the Reverend John Rodgers, uncle to General William Mac- 
pherson, who married Margaret, daughter of Lieutenant Joseph and Mary 
(Keen) Stout (240). (For some points in connection with the genealogy of 
the Bayard family I am indebted to the courtesy of the Rev. Charles P. 
Mallery, of Wilmington, Del., whose former residence on Bohemia Manor 
enabled him to collect much information concerning that region, still care- 
fully preserved by him for publication at a suitable opportunity.) 
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and grandson of Samuel Bayard and his wife Anna Stuy- 
vesant, the emigrant ancestor of that family. Mr. Bouchelle 
thereupon assumed the Christian name of Augustine. Mrs. 
Bouchelle and her sister Mary Lawson held the Manor as 
joint tenants for several years. During the life of the former 
Mr. Bouchelle received the rents from the lessees of the 
Manor plantations, and kept the accounts incident to trans- 
actions between the tenants and the heirs. Catharine Bou- 
chelle died about 1752, and Peter Augustine Bouchelle about 
1755. They had two children, born on Bohemia Manor: 


385. Mary. Her mother dying during her minority, Colonel Peter 
Bayard and Doctor Bouchelle were appointed guardians for her 
and her younger sister Ann. After the death of their father the 
children kept the Manor plantation one year, and then divided it 
with Mrs. Lawson, their aunt, and Mrs. Catto, their mother’s step- 
mother, who had her dower in it. April 7, 1757, Mary Bouchelle 
married Joseph Ensor, a merchant, of Baltimore County, Md. 
Differences arising about this time between the heirs to Bohemia 
Manor with respect to their rights in the estate, recourse was had 
to litigation, which resulted in favour of Mr. Ensor, who finally ob- 
tained undisturbed possession of one undivided half of the land, 
which he mortgaged in 1768 to Charles Carroll of Carrollton for 
£3191.* In 1774 Ensor tried the experiment, already attempted in 





* Proceedings were subsequently instituted by Carroll to foreclose this 
mortgage, and “in 1789,” says Johnston (History of Cecil County, Mary- 
land, pp. 184-5), “the Legislature of Maryland passed an act empowering 
the Court of Chancery to appoint two commissioners to act in conjunction 
with two others to be appointed by the Court of Chancery of Delaware (the 
Legislature of which State passed a like act in 1790) to divide the Manor 
between Peter Lawson, Charles Carroll, Joseph Ensor, Esq., his guardian, 
and Edward Oldham, and Mary, his wife, whose approbation of, and consent 
to, this method of settling the dispute had been obtained. Stephen Hyland 
and Tobias Rudoiph were appointed by the Court of Maryland, and Isaac 
Grantham and Robert Armstrong, by the Court of Delaware. These gen- 
tlemen caused the Manor to be accurately surveyed, and found that it con- 
tained about 20,000 acres. They divided it into four parts, two of which 
they assigned to Peter Lawson. One-fourth part they gave to Charles 
Carroll, and the other to Joseph Ensor and Edward and Mary Oldham, to 
be held by them in severalty, except the share pf the Oldhams. These 
proceedings were ratified and confirmed by the Courts of the respective 
States, and the litigation, that had lasted for more than half a century, was 
ended, as was, also, the legal existence of Bohemia Manor, which had con- 
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the early days of the colony, of building a town at Court House 
Point, and, to facilitate the execution of his plans, induced Carroll 
to release twenty-five acres of land at that spot, giving the latter his 
bond conditioned for the granting of a mortgage on the ground- 
rents of the town lots, which were to be leased for ninety-nine 
years, renewable forever, for a yearly rent of not less than forty 
shillings per acre. The troublous period of the Revolution was, 
however, not a fit season for such ventures; and his diligent efforts 
to accomplish his purpose met with no better success than had 
attended those of his predecessors in similar schemes. Mr. Ensor 
d. about the close of the war. He left issue.* 

386. Any. After the death of her parents she was brought up by her 
grandmother Bouchelle, then Mary Holland. She was still living 
in 1760, when she was represented in a suit in chancery by her 
brother-in-law, Mr. Ensor, who had been appointed her guardian 
three years before. She d. s. p. 


155. Anne Swannon,’ daughter of John and Catharine 
(French) Shannon, inherited, besides her interest in her 
father’s estate, one-half of lands devised by her grandfather, 
Robert French, to her mother, in tail. She married 
Patten, and, after his death, John Maxwell, of Dover Hun- 
dred, Kent County on Delaware, described in deeds as “ gen- 
tleman” and “farmer,” who died before November, 1780. 
She was still living in November, 1787, when she and her 
son John Patten conveyed their interest in land in Dover 
Hundred to James Sykes, for life, to pass after his death to 
John and Mary (Sykes) Wethered, the latter of whom, a few 





tinued for a period of one hundred and twenty-eight years. Charles Carroll 
sold his share in 1793, for £9827 10s., to Joshua Clayton, Richard Bassett, 
and Edward Oldham, who were then in possessidn. It contained 3931 acres, 
and was bounded on the north by Back Creek and embraced a portion or all 
of that part of the Manor that was in Delaware.” The marriage of the 
daughter of Governor Bassett to the Hon. James Ashton Bayard (father of 
the late Hon. James Ashton Bayard, and grandfather of United States 
Senator Thomas Francis Bayard) transferred her share of the Manor to 
that branch of the family of Jéran Kyn. 

* For some account of three of his children see Johnston’s Cecil County, 
chap. xii. His daughter Mary alone married and left descendants, her hus- 
band being “‘ Colonel Edward Oldham, an officer of great bravery and much 
distinction, who served in the Continental army, under Gencral Greene, in 
the campaign in the Carolinas.” 


VoL. vil.—21 
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days later, released their interest in the same to Mrs. Max- 
well, for life, to pass at her death to John Patten. By her 
first husband, Mr. Patten, Anne Shannon had one child: 


387. Joun, b. about April, 1746. He resided in Dover Hundred, Kent 
County, devoting himself to agricultural pursuits, until the begin- 
ning of the American Revolution. Early in 1776 he was ap- 
pointed First Lieutenant in Captain Jonathan Caldwell’s Company 
of ninety privates* in the Regiment of the Lower Counties on 
Delaware commanded by Colonel John Haslet,f and, “in a few 
days after the news of the Declaration of Independence, was re- 
ceived at Dover, marched to the headquarters of the army, then 
at New York,” and was at once assigned to the Brigade of Lord 
Stirling. Lieutenant Patten took part in the Battle of Long 
Island, in which the regiment was commanded by Major Thomas 
McDonough, in consequence of the absence of Colonel Haslet and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gunning Bedford on a General Court-Martial. 
The Delaware troops, with those from Maryland under Major Gist 
(326), and those from Pennsylvania under Colonel Hand (372), 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cadwalader (336), and other officers, exhibited 
great bravery, and maintained their position to the last. Lieuten- 
ant Patten was also present at the Battle of White Plains, but soon 
afterwards returned to Dover, to recruit a company of men “ to serve 
during the war,” in accordance with the resolution adopted by 
Congress September 16. His commission as Captain was dated 
November 30, 1776, when his men were mustered in, constituting 
the first company of the Delaware Regiment,2 over which David 
Hall was commissioned Colonel the 5th of the following April. 





* The roll of this company is given in The Revolutionary Soldiers of 
Delaware, by William G. Whiteley, pp. 54-55 (Wilmington, Delaware, 
1875). According to the tradition in Delaware, says the same authority, p. 
53, the soldiers of that State received the name of “ Blue Hen’s Chickens” 
from the circumstance that “‘ Captain Caldwell took with his company game 
chickens, which were from the brood of a blue hen, celebrated in Kent 
County for their fighting qualities.” 

+ The Major originally elected for this regiment by ballot of Congress, 
January 19, 1776, was John Macpherson, brother of General William Mac- 
pherson, who married Margaret, daughter of Joseph and Mary (Keen) 
Stout (140), whose untimely death in the storming of Quebec, on the 31st 
of the previous month, was not then known on the Delaware. A list of the 
officers of the regiment is given in the work just cited, pp. 11 and 12. 

t Whiteley, op. cit., p. 12. . 

2 For the names of the officers of this company, see 7b¢d. p. 23. The pri- 
vates numbered thirty-two. 
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They joined General Washington in New Jersey in the spring 
of 1777, and Patten “fought bravely at the Brandywine, and 
Germantown.”* The following detailed account of the subse- 
quent history of his regiment is given by the late Major Caleb P. 
Bennett, Governor of Delaware, who was commissioned in 1778 
First Lieutenant of the seventh company :;—“ After a very inte- 
resting and active campaign, the Maryland division, with the Dela- 
ware Regiment attached, retired to winter quarters in Wilmington, 
under the command of General Smallwood. In May, 1778, we left 
Wilmington ; and the division, by general orders from headquarters, 
at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, proceeded to join the main army at 
that place without delay, as it was presumed the British army was 
making arrangements to leave Philadelphia and pass over the 
Delaware to New Jersey, and proceed for New York. <A few days 
after our arrival at the Valley Forge the army took up their line 
of march for the Delaware. We crossed that river at Correll’s 
Ferry, and continued our march to intercept the British army, 
which had left the city, and fell in with them in the neighbourhood 
of Monmouth, where the battle was fought on the 28th of June. 
That day month we left Wilmington. After the battle was over, 
the dead buried, etc., the army proceeded to Brunswick, and cele- 
brated the 4th of July, 1778; from thence to King’s Ferry, on the 
North River, when we crossed that river, and proceeded to the 
White Plains, State of New York, where we encamped, and re- 
mained until September, when the army dispersed in different 
directions. We proceeded to West Point, to strengthen that posi- 
tion and the command of General Putnam, where we remained 
until we were ordered to proceed to winter quarters. The place 
designated for the army to hut was Bond Brook, New Jersey, 
where we remained during the winter. In May, 1779, when the 
army left, they dispersed, some to the State of New York, others to 
Connecticut, but the greater proportion hovered in the neighbour- 
hood of West Point on the North River: the Delaware Regiment 
remained in the western part of New Jersey. The army during 
the ensuing campaign remained inactive ; nothing material occurred 
during this season other than marching and countermarching from 
place to place, particularly the Delaware Regiment, until we were 
ordered to take up our winter quarters at a farm near Morris- 
town, New Jersey, where the army hutted. The winter proved 
very severe, and the men suffered much from the want of provisions. 
Supplies could not be obtained from the distant magazines owing 





* Ibid, p. 45. 
+ MS. narrative in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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to the excessive falls of snow that prevented their transportation. 
We remained in our quarters until April, 1780, [on the 13th of 
which month] a general order issued from headquarters for the 
Maryland Division (Delaware included) to take up the line of 
march under the command of General the Baron De Kalb, and 
proceed to join the Southern army under the command of General 
Lincoln, to aid him in his defence of Charleston.”* Neither 
Colonel Hall nor Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Pope accompanying 
their regiment on this campaign, Major Joseph Vaughan took 
command of the men, as Lieutenant-Colonel, and Captain Patten, 
by virtue of his seniority, was promoted to be Major. “ As it 
was understood,” continues Governor Bennett, “there was a supe- 
rior force of British troops, under the command of General Lord 
Cornwallis, pressing upon General Lincoln, the division proceeded 
on by forced marches, by land and water, until we arrived at 
Petersburg, Virginia. Soon after our arrival we received the intel- 
ligence of the fall of Charleston, which had surrendered prisoners 
of war to the British commander. This circumstance only in- 
creased our anxiety, and caused us to continue our pursuit, to aid 
those troops that were out of the city on its fall, and those on their 
route to join the American forces, and endeavour to cover their 
retreat, should we arrive in time. By forced marches we arrived 
on Deep River in North Carolina, where the Baron De Kalb was 
superseded in his command by Major-General Gates, who, immedi- 
ately on taking command, although the army at that time were not 
in a situation, from the extreme difficulty in obtaining supplies 
necessary for the present pursuit, ordered us to proceed on our 
route by forced marches, even in that situation, until our arrival at 
a striking distance of Camden, South Carolina, where the British 
army was concentrated. We encamped at Rugelie’s Mill, twelve 
miles from the British post. We remained in this situation but a 
day or two, to recruit and refresh the army after a long and fatig- 
uing march, when orders were issued to parade at retreat beat, and 
wait for further orders. It was understood and believed, General 
Gates meant that evening to move in a direction for Camden, and 
attack the enemy by surprise in their quarters. Late in the even- 
ing our whole force moved in that direction from about equal dis- 
tance from our position and that of Camden. ‘The advance of 
the two armies met on the high road, exchanged firing, and both 
parties fell back on their main bodies. During the night General 





* Whiteley, op. cit., who gives, pp. 25-31, a “ Muster Roll of the Field, 
Staff, other officers and privates of the Delaware Regiment of Foot, com- 
manded by Col. David Hall, for the month of February, 1780,” the latest 
return of the regiment on file in the office of the Secretary of State. 
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Gates selected his ground, and formed the line of battle, and 
waited for the coming day, to meet the enemy in battle array. 
During the night, it was presumed, the British, with the aid of the 
disaffected of that country, being perfectly acquainted with the 
ground, took advantage to reconnoitre our position, and the situ- 
ation of our forces. At early dawn the enemy made a furious 
attack on our weakest position, where the militia were posted, be- 
ing on the left of the front line. After the first fire they gave way 
and left the field, although they were commanded by officers of the 
Virginia line, who made every exertion to rally them, but all in 
vain; they left the field helter-skelter. The attack of the left of 
the rear line was in the same style, and eventuated in the same 
way. The Continental Troops, Maryland and Delaware, were left 
to sustain the heat of the battle, when and where they acquitted 
themselves like soldiers devoted to their country.” In an address, 
by Mr. William G. Whiteley, delivered before the Historical So- 
ciety, and afterwards before the Legislature, of Delaware,* speak- 
ing of this engagement, it is said: “ ‘I'he Continentals, which were 
the Maryland regiments and our Delaware Regiment, not fourteen 
hundred in all, with a single regiment of North Carolinians,were alone, 
left to oppose the enemy. . . They held their ground, charging 
and repelling charges, broken more than once, and borne down by 
superior numbers, but forming again, and rallying, and fighting 
bravely tothe end. . . What the bayonets of the enemy’s foot 
could not do, the charge of Tarleton’s cavalry did; they broke 
before it, and what was left of the two Maryland and our Delaware 
Regiment retreated. The Delaware Regiment went into this fight 
five hundred strong. Lee, in his memoirs, Green, in the life of his 
father, Otho Williams, in his account of the battle, and our Ser- 
geant Seymour, in his diary, all use the same expression, the same 
language, ‘In this battle the regiment of Delaware was nearly 
annihilated ;’ and it was, really and truly. Of the five hundred, 
there remained after the battle . . . four captains, seven sub- 
alterns, three staff officers, nineteen non-commissioned officers, 
eleven musicians, and one hundred and forty-five rank and file, one 
hundred and eighty-eight in all. Eleven commissioned officers and 
thirty-six privates were made prisoners, forty-seven altogether, 
making, including prisoners, a total of two hundred and thirty-five, 
and leaving a dead roll of two hundred and sixty-five, for a short 
fight of one hour. Well might the brave De Kalb, with his dying 





* The pamphlet so frequently cited, which contains an interesting history 
of both Colonel Haslet’s and Colonel Hall’s regiments, accompanied by 
biographical notices of prominent officers. 

T Printed in this and the following number of the Macazing. 
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breath, ‘ breathe benedictions on his faithful brave divisions.’ 

Among the officers of the Delaware Regiment, who were taken 
prisoners, were Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughan and Major Patten. 
They held the right, and had pressed the enemy back; but, the 
flight of the militia relieving that portion of the enemy’s line in 
their front, the opportunity was seized by him to attack them in 
flank. The capture of these officers shows where the Delaware Regi- 
ment was—in the advance. . . . [They] were sent to Charles- 
ton, and after a detention of some time were paroled, but, not being 
exchanged, they did not, as they could not, join their regiment.” 
Thus ended the military career of Major Patten, who returned to his 
home, known as “ Tinhead Court,” in St. Jones’s Neck, about three 
miles northeast of Dover; it is described as “an old-fashioned, 
curb-roofed, frame building,” and is “said to have been a resort, 
in the Major’s day, of all the best society of Delaware.”* He be- 
came a Member of the Society of the Cincinnati in his native State. 
He was chosen Representative from Delaware in the Third Congress 
of the United States, but was unseated by Henry Latimer, who con- 
tested his right to the place. He was, however, subsequently elected 
tothe Fourth Congress, in whose sessions he took part. Major Pat- 
ten m., lst, December 17, 1788, Ann, younger daughter of Colonel 
John Haslet,t and sister of Joseph Haslet, twice elected Governor 
of Delaware. She d.s. p., letters of administration on her estate 
being granted to her husband, July 27, 1790. Major Patten m., 
2dly, January 6, 1795, Mary, widow of Vincent Loockerman, the 





* The Life of Samuel Miller, D.D., LL.D., Second Professor in the 
Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church, at Princeton, New 
Jersey, by Samuel Miller, vol. i. p. 76 (Philadelphia, 1869). 

+ A native of Ireland, who became a Presbyterian minister and after- 
wards practised medicine in Kent County on Delaware. He was frequently 
elected to the General Assembly of that State. He was buried in the First 
Presbyterian Churchyard of Philadelphia ander a tombstone with this in- 
scription: “In memory of John Haslet, Esquire, Colonel of the Delaware 
Regiment, who fell gloriously at the battle of Princeton, in the cause of 
American Independence, January 3d, 1777. The General Assembly of the 
State of Delaware, remembering his virtues as a man, his merits as a citi- 
zen, and his services as a soldier, have caused this monumental stone, in 
testimony of their respect, to be placed over his grave, 1783.” His remains 
were afterwards removed to the Presbyterian churchyard at Dover, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the Legislature of Delaware passed February 
22, 1841, and were honoured with a new monument, erected by that State. 
For interesting references to him, see William T. Read’s Life of “9 
Read, pp. 328 et seq., and Mr. Whiteley’s paper above cited. 
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younger,* and daughter of the Reverend John Miller,7 for forty- 
three years pastor of the Presbyterian Churches of Dover and 
Duck Creek, by his wife Margaret Millington,t b. near Dover, 
July 26, 1762. Major Patten d. in Dover Hundred, Kent County, 
December 26, 1800, “aged fifty-four years and eight months.” 
He was bur. in the Presbyterian Churchyard at Dover under a 
tombstone which bears the following inscription: ‘In memory of 
the Honorable John Patten, Esquire, who distinguished himself 
as a brave and useful Officer, during the Revolutionary War; and 
afterwards served his Country with honor, at different periods, as a 
Member of the American Congress. Amiable and beloved in 
social and domestic life. A firm Patriot. An honest Man.”3 Mrs. 
Patten survived her husband until the 13th of the following March, 
and was bur. beside him with the epitaph: “ An affectionate Wife. 
A tender Mother. An amiable and excellent Woman.” In her 
will she bequeaths to her daughter, Ann Patten, a watch, plate, 
silver, furniture, etc., embracing “a coverlet, red, green, and white, 
two handsome chintz counterpanes, eight table cloths, and a dozen 
knapkins, which were spun and manufactured at Tinhead Court;” 
and to her son, Joseph Miller Patten, “his father’s large pic- 
ture, gold-headed cane, spectacles, and stockbuckle,” and “all his 
deceased father’s private library, including a full set of the Ency- 
clopedia and other books.” 





* Son of Vincent Loockerman, the elder, great-grandson of Govert 
Loockermans, a noted merchant of New Amsterdam, great-granduncle of 
Gertrude Bayard, mother of Judith Kemble, wife of Archibald McCall, son 
of George and Anne (Yeates) McCall (134). 

+ A native of Boston, son of John Miller, who emigrated to that city 
from Scotland in 1710, by his wife Mary Bass, great-granddaughter of Sam- 
uel Bass, who settled in New England about 1630, and of John Alden, an 
immigrant on the “ Mayflower,” known to New England history and poetry 
in connection with his attempted courtship of Priscilla Mullins on behalf 
of his friend, Captain Miles Standish. For some account of Mr. Miller and 
his ancestry, see The Life of Samuel Miller (a brother of Mrs. Patten), 
vol. i. pp. 13, et seq. 

t Eldest daughter of Allumby Millington, an English captain of a mer- 
chantman, who settled in Talbot County, Maryland, by his wife Elizabeth 
Harris, of Anglo-Irish parentage. Concerning Mrs. Miller, see 2bid., pp. 26 
and 27. 

2 A large portrait of Major Patten, painted by Peale, and two miniature 
portraits of him, painted by Miss Peale, are in the possession of Major Pat- 
ten’s grandson, the Hon. Leonard E. Wales, President of the Historical 
Society of Delaware. 
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By her second husband, John Maxwell, Anne Shannon had 
four children: 


388. Wituram. Probably the “First Sergeant William Maxwell” of 
Captain John Patten’s company in Colonel David Hall’s Delaware 
Regiment, who was mustered into service November 30, 1776, and 
whose name still appears on the roll for February, 1780. November 
6, of the latter year, he is described as “of Dover Hundred, Kent 
County, farmer,” when he pays £500 to each of his three sisters for 
their interest (one-fourth of two-thirds each) in “ the clear personal 
estate” of their father. He d. probably unm., letters of adminis- 
tration on his estate being granted to his half-brother, Major Patten, 
as “next of kin,” March 5, 1787. 

389. Anne. She m. Maxell, and d. in Duck Creek Hundred, Kent 
County, Delaware, leaving all her real and personal estate to her 
daughter, Priscilla Maxwell, her will bearing date October 28, 
1794, and being admitted to probate January 9, 1795. 

390. Caruarine. She m. John Brooks, son of Nicholas Brooks. Mrs. 
Brooks assigned to her father-in-law her right to administer her 
husband’s estate, February 6, 1790. She d. s. p. in St. Jones’s 
Neck, Kent County, Delaware, and in her will, dated September 
25, 1821, and admitted to probate January 1, 1822, bequeaths 
her property to her nephew, Joseph Miller Patten, and nieces, Ann 
(Patten) Wales and Catharine Maxwell Rees. 

391. Mary. She m. Edward Rees, “of Duck Creek Hundred, Kent 
County on Delaware, farmer,” and had issue. Letters of adminis- 
tration on her estate were granted to her husband May 23, 1797. 





(To be continued.) 
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DANIEL B. SMITH, 


Tue First CorresponpinG Secretary OF THE Historica Soctety OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Read at the meeting of the Historical Society, May 7, 1883. 


BY JAMES J. LEVICK, M.D. 


The duty devolves on me this evening of making to this 
Society the official announcement of the death, at his home 
in Germantown, March 29, 1883, of Dante. B. Smita, in the 
ninety-second year of his age; one of the earliest members, 
one of the incorporators, and the first corresponding secre- 
tary of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

In making this announcement, I shall not attempt to give 
the full history of a life extending over nearly a century, and 
yet I cannot forbear offering a few words respecting the 
career of one to whom this Society owes much, and to 
whom, from my boyhood, I have been bound by the strong 
ties of gratitude and affection. 

William Smith, born in Bramham, Yorkshire, England, 
A.D. 1570, where, as freeholders from the crown, his family 
for many generations lived, has had in his descendants, 
of whom our venerable fellow member was one, many men 
conspicuously useful in the communities in which they have 
lived. Weowe to one of them Smith’s History of New 
Jersey, a book whose value is well known here. We owe to 
another, the son-in-law of James Logan, a most valuable col- 
lection of historical memoirs of eminent Friends of Philadel- 
phiaand of Burlington from the settlement of the Provinces 
to the year 1770. Another, Samuel J. Smith, of Hickory 
Grove, has left the well-earned reputation of a poet ; several 
of the family were members of the Legislature of New 
Jersey, in which province Richard Smith, the grandson of 
William, so early as the year 1676, purchased 105,000 acres of 
land for his sons, which they soon after occupied. In our 
own Historical Society there have been and still are many 
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useful members who are descendants of William Smith, of 
Bramham. 

Daniel B. Smith, the son of Benjamin and Deborah Mor- 
ris Smith, the latter the great-granddaughter of Governor 
Thomas Lloyd, was born July 14,1792. He received his 
literary education at Burlington under the care of John 
Griscom, whose school had acquired a wide-spread reputation, 
and to whom pupils came even from the distant southern 
States. 

Determining on the study of chemistry and pharmacy, he 
entered the drug store of John Biddle, a much respected 
apothecary of Philadelphia, where he remained until of age, 
and where he subsequently entered into partnership with his 
former employer. Some years later he associated with him 
in the same line of business “a young Englishman fresh from 
the shop of John Bell, of Oxford, London,” and the firm of 
Smith & Hodgson, at Sixth and Arch Streets, became one 
of the most prominent and successful drug houses of the 
country. In the year 1821, a number of apothecaries, pro- 
minent among whom was Daniel B. Smith, decided that 
something more than a mere mechanical knowledge of drugs 
was needed for the education of those engaged in the duty 
of compounding of medicines.'' As a result of their frequent 
conferences and counsels came the College of Apothecaries 
and the College of Pharmacy. Daniel B. Smith was one of 
the originators of this college, and was largely instrumental 
in imparting a scientific character to its teachings. One of 
its incorporators, he was also for twenty-five years its Presi- 
dent. Asa result of this undertaking, he lived to see a col- 
lege whose pupils, in the aggregate, number 6863, repre- 
senting every State in the Union, and a considerable number 


1 The two men, who appear to have taken the very first steps towards the 
establishment of a distinct school of pharmacy in Philadelphia, were Peter 
Lehman and Henry Troth, both of them prominent druggists of this city. 
Their proposal for such a school met with a heatty response from those 
engaged in the business, and a meeting was held at Carpenters’ Hall, Feb. 
23, 1821, Stephen North in the chair, and Peter Williamson acting as secre- 
tary. One of the first named on the committee to prepare a plan for such 
a school of pharmacy was Daniel B. Smith. 
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from Canada, Cuba, and various parts of Europe. Its journal, 
published since 1825, is everywhere recognized as high au- 
thority on the matters of which it treats, and has been one 
of the leading agencies in developing the profession of phar- 
macy in the United States. He lived, indeed, to see phar- 
macy changed from a mere trade to a learned profession. 

To the College of Pharmacy is at least indirectly due the 
preparation by Drs. Wood and Bache, both of them pro- 
fessors in this College, of the United States Dispensatory, a 
book of two thousand pages, which has reached its fifteenth 
edition, and of which more than 125,000 copies have been 
sold, and Which is now, fifty years from its first publication, 
in daily use in every drug store in the United States. To 
this work Daniel B. Smith contributed many valuable 
pages." 

Although actively engaged in business, Daniel B. Smith 
was a man of too much mental culture, and too much inter- 
ested in the welfare of his fellow men to confine his labors 
to the shop. 

In the year 1820 three citizens of Philadelphia, Daniel B. 
Smith, Thomas Kimber, and Samuel Schober, recognizing 
the need of a free library for young mechanics and manufac- 
turers, met at the house of one of their number, and there 
resolved that the establishment of such a library would -be 
likely to promote orderly and virtuous habits, diffuse knowl- 
edge, improve the scientific skill of the mechanic and manu- 
facturer, and advance the prosperity and happiness of the 
community. Out of this meeting came the Apprentices’ 
Library Company of Philadelphia. Daniel B. Smith lived 
to see, as a result of these efforts of himself and friends, a 
library containing 22,000 volumes, and books furnished in 
the aggregate to 77,757 applicants for them, and doubtless 
read by treble that number. 

In the year 1816 a number of gentlemen were impressed 
with the need in Philadelphia of a safe depository for the 


' It was originally intended by the authors of the Dispensatory that one- 
third of the book should be written by Daniel B. Smith. This intention 
could not be carried out because of other engagements. 
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earnings of tradesmen, mechanics, laborers, house-servants, 
aud others, where their earnings might not only be secure 
for them, but where also a generous interest might be paid 
to the depositors. Among the incorporators of this excel- 
lent institution appears the name of Daniel B. Smith. What 
value the Philadelphia Savings Fund has been to those for 
whom it was intended, you, gentlemen of the Historical 
Society, know quite as well as I can tell you. Daniel B. 
Smith lived to see, as the results of this effort, in which he 
was deeply interested, the record of 357,263 depositors; of 
$93,613,335.57 of deposits, and of interest paid to these hard- 
working people of $11,235,649.50." 

In the year 1826 the appalling statement was made that 
there were then in prison in the city of Philadelphia “ sixty 
boys, and that in the city of New York, four hundred and 
eighty persons had lately been arrested under twenty-five 
years of age, and that a large number, of both sexes, were 
wandering about without homes, and with no one to care for 
their souls or bodies.” At once the necessity of a refuge for 
the endangered, an asylum for the erring, a shelter for the 
tempted, came with force on the community. 

A public meeting was held in Philadelphia, Chief-Justice 
Tilghman presiding, at which it was determined to found a 
house of refuge, and measures were taken to obtain the requi- 


' The Philadelphia Savings Fund originated Nov. 20, 1816, with Condy 
Raguet, Esq., a native of South Carolina, but for many years a well-known 
citizen of Philadelphia. His attention had been directed to the Savings 
Banks of Great Britain, and the necessity of something similar here. While 
thinking over this subject, he met on the street his friends Richard Peters, 
Clement C. Biddle, and Thomas Hale. With these gentlemen the matter 
was discussed, and at a meeting held at the office of Colonel Biddle, Nov. 
25, 1816, at which were present also John Strawbridge, John C. Stocker, 
and John McCrea, the subject was more fully considered. It was there 
agreed to form an association for the purposes named in the text, and on 
December 2, 1816, the institution was first opened to depositors. Andrew 
Bayard was chosen as its first President. His suqeessors have been John 
C. Lowber, Clement C. Biddle, Lewis Waln, and Caleb Cope, Esqs. 
Among those who were early interested in this association was the late 
Roberts Vaux. 
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site funds to carry out the plan. Prominent among these 
interested citizens, and one of the corporators, was our friend 
Daniel B. Smith. 

How much good that House of Refuge has done in keeping 
from sin, in rescuing from crime, in saving from hopeless 
death, no pen of mine can reckon. Only in that last, great 
day when the books shall be opened, and “another book 
opened—which is the book of life,” can its true value be 
computed. So far as figures can speak, I may say that in 
this work, which was very near his heart, Daniel B. Smith 
lived to see the day when, in the aggregate, fourteen thou- 
sand three hundred young persons had received the benefits 
of this asylum, and at least two-thirds of them, properly in- 
structed and reformed, had been restored to society.’ 

While thus engaged in works of charity and philan- 
thropy, Daniel B. Smith was yet true to his literary and 
scientific tastes. A lover of natural science and especially 
of botany, he early became a member of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences, of the American Philoso- 
phical Society, and of the Franklin Institute. Other public 
interests also claimed his attention. 

On the second day of December, 1824, a number of gentle- 
men met at the house of Thomas I. Wharton, favorable to the 
formation of a society for the purpose of elucidating the his- 
tory of the State of Pennsylvania, Roberts Vaux in the 
chair, and George Washington Smith secretary. At this 
meeting it was determined to form a historical society, and 
a committee was appointed to prepare a constitution and by- 
laws for its government. At the next meeting, December 
27, 1824, a list of names of gentlemen desirous of joining the 


' The first officers of the House of Refuge were (1826): president, John 
Sergeant; vice-presidents, Robert Ralston and Roberts Vaux; treasurer, 
John S. Henry; secretary, James J. Barclay ; managers: Thomas Astley, 
Samuel Bettle, John Cooke, George M. Dallas, Thomas Evans, Philip Gar- 
rett, John Goodman, Alexander Henry, Joseph R. Ingersoll,’ Daniel Knight, 
John Moore, James Moore, John Paul, Charles Roberts, Daniel B. Smith, 
Silas E. Weir, George Williams, Thomas Wistar, Bartholomew Wistar, 
Ambrose White. 
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society was read, and they accepted as members.' The last 
survivor of these names was our Daniel B. Smith, who was 
also the first corresponding secretary, and whose name is 
among the incorporators of the Historical Society. Daniel 
B. Smith lived to see, as the result of these early efforts of 
himself and his friends, a historical society numbering nearly 
a thousand members, a library of nearly seventeen thousand 
volumes, besides much that is valuable in manuscripts, pam- 
phlets, and pictures illustrative of our early provincial history, 
the owner of a commodious hall, in which, with the increased 
facilities thus afforded, there is every reason to believe the 
objects of the society will be promoted with increased vigor 
and success. 

In the early part of the year 1830, a number of the most 
intelligent members of the Religious Society of Friends in 
Philadelphia, who had for a long time felt the disadvantages 
which the younger members of their society labored under 
in obtaining a liberal education, met to confer together on 
the best means of remedying them. A similar conference 
was held by the Friends of New York City, and the result 

yas seen in the establishment of Haverford School, now 
Haverford College. The full course of study was to occupy 
a period of four years, and was to be as full as the most ad- 
vanced college in the United States. In deference to the 
prejudices of some of the older Friends, the name of Haver- 
ford School was given it, but, as the course was a college 
course, the legislature of the State authorized some years 
later the name of Haverford College, and the granting of the 
usual collegiate degrees. 

Most active, from the start, in this good work, was Daniel 
B. Smith. Present at the first meeting—actively engaged 
in bringing about this meeting, appointed on the committee 
to confer with the New York Friends on this subject, the 
early minutes everywhere show his active useful interest in 


1 Among the earliest members of the Historical Seciety, his membership 
dating the same year as that of Daniel B. Smith, although not in the list 
above referred to, is our honored and venerable fellow member, Dr. Caspar 
Morris. 
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this matter. Nor was this all; when success had crowned 
their efforts, and the school was about to be opened, at the 
earnest solicitation of the Board of Managers, in accordance 
with what seemed to him to be a religious duty, but at no 
little personal sacrifice, he consented to accept and assume 
the very responsible duties of the chair of mental and moral 
philosophy and English literature. Tow fully and faithfully 
those duties were performed, all of us, whose privilege it was 
to sit under his teachings, can bear a cordial and emphatic 
affirmative testimony.’ 

I would not in any way detract from the value of the ser- 
vices of others, who in its early career were engaged at 
Haverford, prominent among whom were the Professors 
Gummere, father and son, but I am sure I do but speak the 
sentiment of my school fellows, when I say that Daniel B. 
Smith was the animating spirit of the place. It was he who 
moulded the character, shaped the destiny, influenced the 
future of its students. What Dr. Arnold was to Rugby, 
Daniel B. Smith was to Haverford. How deeply his pupils 
recognized this fact was shown nearly forty years later, when, 
then gray-headed men themselves, they came in such num- 
bers to pay, at his open grave, with filial gratitude and aftec- 
tion, their last tribute to his memory. 

Daniel B. Smith always regarded his years at Haverfard 
as among the happiest of his life. Blessed in a remarkable 
degree in his domestic life, happy in his association with 
bright intelligent young men (and there is something especi- 
ally inspiriting in such association), conscious, and yet not 
ostentatiously so, that he was implanting in their young 
minds and hearts those great principles which could not fail 
to affect favorably their future, his life at Haverford was a 
most useful and happy one. 

In the instruction given by Daniel B. Smith to his pupils 
at Haverford was a course of ethical lectures, the literary 
ability, the extended scope of thought, the sound theology, 


' Some years later Daniel B. Smith accepted the position of Principal of 
Haverford School. 
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and the practical usefulness of which could not well be sur- 
passed. 

While these graver subjects occupied much of his thought, 
there were times when his pen was employed on lighter 
themes. As illustrating the brightness of his imagination 
and his familiarity with the Muses, I am almost tempted to 
quote a little poem written by him for a college paper edited 
by the students, for which he occasionally wrote, and to 
which he was always a welcome contributor. It is addressed 
to the planet Venus, the beautiful evening star, and abounds 
in graceful poetic imagery. 

More than twelve years were pleasantly passed by Daniel 
B. Smith at Haverford. He lived to see its students, in the 
aggregate, number more than a thousand, and their college, 
wherever known, respected. He lived also to see many of 
his own pupils holding prominent positions in other colleges, 
occupying posts of usefulness and honor in the community, 
and ever grateful to him for the care and instruction he had 
so generously given them. 

In the year 1849 Daniel B. Smith removed to Germantown. 
Here in a circle of intelligent, congenial friends, visited fre- 
quently by his grateful pupils, and in the luxury of a large 
and well-appointed library, the remainder of his life was 
passed. 

Long after he had entered his eightieth year he retained 
his interest in his beloved botany, and was accustomed, even 
then, to make excursions in the neighboring country for 
plants. When, at last, the physical infirmities of extreme 
age made this impossible, he turned his attention to another 
branch of natural science, and in the study of conchology 
found much pleasure and instruction. Nearly a twelvemonth 
ago he entered on his ninety-second year, and, save some 
failure of memory, with his mental vigor unimpaired. 
Spared any lingering illness, he looked forward to the future 
with humble hope, as he could look back on the past with 
reverent gratitude. And so, tenderly cated for by two gene- 
rations of his family, he fell asleep in the full promise of a 
glad awakening. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF DOCTOR DANIEL COXE, 
OF LONDON. 


BY G. D. SCULL, OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


Doctor Daniel Coxe, of London, well known as a large 
landed proprietor in the American colonies, was born in 1640 
or 1641, and died January 19, 1730, in his ninetieth year. 
He was the son of Daniel Coxe, of Stoke Newington, Gen- 
tleman, who was buried in the church in that town Sep- 
tember 8, 1686. On May 12, 1671, Dr. Daniel Coxe married 
Rebecca, daughter of John Coldham, Esq., of Tooting Gra- 
veney, Alderman of London. The eldest son of this marriage 
was Colonel Daniel Coxe, of New Jersey, hereinafter men- 
tioned. For many years Dr. ‘Coxe resided in Aldersgate 
Street in London. In 1723 he resided in Hoxton. He never 
visited America, This fact is expressly stated by Old- 
mixon.? 

Dr. Coxe became a doctor of medicine at Cambridge. His 
name appears on the books of the University as “ M.D., per 
literas regias, 1669.” He was one of the earliest scientific 
men to experiment upon animals with the nicotine of 
tobacco. On May 3, 1665, he read a paper upon that subject 
before the faculty of Gresham College.’ He was elected and 
admitted a member of the Royal Society in March, 1664-5. 
Papers were published by him in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions of 1674, viz., A Discourse on Alcalizates and Fixed Salts, 
A Way of extracting Volatile Salt and Spirit out of Vegetables, 
and The Improvement of Cornwall by Sea Sand. THe possessed 
a chemical laboratory, and describes one of his experiments 
in which some very picturesque effects were produced by 
crystallization. Dr. Coxe was one of the physicians of King 


' See Musgrave’s Manuscript Obituary in the British Museum. 
2 See post. 
3 See the second volume of John Ward’s Manuscripts in the Additional 
Mauuscripts of the British Museum, No. 6194. 
VoL. vi1.—22 
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Charles the Second, and also physician to Queen Anne. He 
was admitted an Honorary Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, September 80, 1680. In 1677, A 
Short Account of the Kingdoms around the Euxine and Caspian 
Seas was printed in London, written by an anonymous writer.' 
Bliss, the editor of Anthony 4 Wood, states that the preface 
to this work was written by Dr. Daniel Coxe, who, he says, 
was a“ physician of eminence, a man of learning, and an 
author.” In the Sloane Collection of Manuscripts in the 
British Museum there is a note written by Dr. Coxe to Sir 
Hans Sloane in which he asks the loan of “ the four volumes 
of the seventh and eighth Decades of Herrera, and the De- 
scription and Conquest of the Nuevo Regno de Granada.” 
Between 1692 and 1698 Dr. Daniel Coxe purchased the 
patent of the province of Carolana, originally granted by 
Charles the First to his Attorney-General, Sir Robert Heath. 
Heath’s grant covered the territory now comprised in North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Louisiana, includ- 
ing that part of America which lies between the thirty-first 
and thirty-sixth degrees of latitude, and the rivers San 
Mattheo and Passo Magno, and stretching from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Pacific, with the exception of Saint Augustine 
and New Mexico.? Sir Robert Heath conveyed the premises, 
in the 13th year of Charles the First, to Lord Maltravers, 
afterwards Earl of Arundel and Surrey, who, “at great ex- 
pense, planted several parts of the country.” About the year 
1698 Dr. Coxe made energetic attempts, by exploration and 
otherwise, to revive the dormant title to this territory/as far 
as certain portions of it, and especially the Mississippi Valley, 
were concerned. In 1698 Colonel Welch travelled from 
Charleston in South Carolina to a point on the Mississippi 


' In 1677 J. Phillips published his translation of the Six Voyages of John 
Baptist Tavernier, Baron of Aubonne, through Turkey into Persia and 
India. The Short Account above mentioned and another work were added 
by Phillips to the volume containing his translation. 

2 Coxe claimed only the unsettled parts south and west of North and 
South Carolina on the Gulf of Mexico, and in Mississippi Valley ; see De- 
scription of Carolana, page 1. 
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near and below Old Kappa, where De Soto discovered that 
river in 1541,! 

From the journals of different explorations by land and 
water a small volume was compiled by Colonel Daniel Coxe,? 
son of Dr. Daniel Coxe, which was published in London in 
1722, and is called a Description of the English Province of 
Carolana, by the Spaniards called Florida, and by the French 
La Louisiane, as also of the great and famous river Meschacebe 
or Mississippi. A second edition of this work was published 
in 1727, and a third in 1741. In his preface the author 
observes that his treatise is mainly composed from the jour 
nals of explorers employed by his father, the then propri- 
etor of Carolana, and from the accounts of other travellers 
and Indian traders. For this purpose that proprietor had 
undergone great trouble and expense. For several years, 
at his own cost, he had maintained a correspondence with 
the governors and chief Indian traders of the English colonies, 
and had employed many persons in connection with explora- 
tions in the country. In the year 1698 two ships were fitted 
out by him, well armed and provisioned, not merely for the 
voyage, but also for building a fortification and settling a 
colony. These two vessels contained thirty French and 
English gentlemen volunteers, besides sailors and other men 
of lower rank. One of these two vessels discovered the 
mouth of the river Mississippi, and ascended it more than 
one hundred miles, and would have perfected a settlement 
therein, if the captain of the other ship had done his duty. 
The author remarks: “ Here I cannot forbear taking notice 
that this was the first ship that ever entered that river from 
the sea, or that perfectly discovered or described its several 
mouths, in opposition to the boasts and falsities of the French, 
who, in their printed books and accounts, assume to them- 
selves the honour of both.” 


' See the Present State of North America, part first, London, 1754, page 
30. 

® Concerning him, see post. 

* See Bancroft’s History of the United States, iii. 202; P. Margry’s 
Origines Frangaises, 1881, ii. 304, 305. 
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He further adds that, the exploration of the Mississippi 
and its seven mouths, and of a large portion of the coast of 
Carolana on the Gulf of Mexico having been effected, Dr. 
Coxe as proprietor presented a memorial to King William 
the Third, who approved warmly the design of settling the 
province. That king at one time expressed his intention of 
sending at his own cost some six or eight hundred French 
refugees and Vaudois to unite with English emigrants in 
making a settlement there. Other persons of means or influ- 
ence, including Lord Lonsdale, then Lord Privy Seal, offered 
to aid the undertaking. The deaths of King William and 
Lord Lonsdale, however, prevented the realization of the 
project. In the following reign Dr. Coxe proposed reviving 
the enterprise, but was compelled to desist therefrom by the 
wars then existing. On December 21, 1699, the Lords of 
Trade reported that ‘tthe Attorney-General had given an 
opinion in favour of the validity of Dr. Coxe’s title to the 
patent of the province of* Carolana.' 

May 2, 1698, Sir William Waller, Knight, Oliver Marquis 
de la Muce, and the Sieur Charles de Sailly purchased of 
Dr. Daniel Coxe, in London, five hundred thousand acres of 
the above-described grant situate “on the west side of the 
river Spiritu Sancto, which empties itself into the Bay of 
Apalache at the North East, and the Gulph of Mexico, which 
shall be purchased by the Proprietary of the Indian natives, 
to have and to hold the said tract of land to them, Sir Wil- 
liam Waller, ete. etc., and if they shall take up five hundred 
thousand acres more, they shall have power so to do, pro- 
vided it be taken up within the space of seven years ensuing 
from the date hereof, paying quit rents for the same. Sir 
William Waller, ete. etc.,shall enjoy the said lands seven years, 
paying only a ripe ear of Indian corn in the season, and, from 
the expiration of the said seven years, five shillings sterling 
money of England, or the value thereof in other coin, as a 
quit rent for every five hundred acres of land so taken up 
and purchased by the Proprietary aforesaid. It is further 
agreed that it shall be a condition that, within two years 


' Description of Carolana, preface, pp. 109-122. 
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from this date, at least two hundred families of Protestant 
colonists shall be planted in the colony or else this contract 
becomes void.” 

King William the Third advanced three thousand pounds 
to defray the charges of sending over to Virginia at least five 
hundred French Protestants, and, it would appear, delegated 
to Dr. Daniel Coxe the supervision of such emigration. 

The first ship, with two hundred French under the charge 
of the Marquis de la Muce and the Sieur Charles de Sailly, 
sailed from London in April, 1700. On the arrival in Vir- 
ginia, they were sent to a place called Manikintown on the 
James River, where it was understood that everything was 
to be put in readiness by them for the reception of the refu- 
gees arriving by the succeeding ships. A second ship fol- 
lowed with one hundred and sixty-nine refugees, under the 
charge of Monsieur de Joux, who had been specially ordained 
as a minister of the gospel by the bishop of London before 
leaving that city. This vessel was the Peter and Paul, gal- 
ley of London, Daniel Perreau, commander, which arrived at 
Jamestown November 20,1700. <A third ship, the Nassau, 
under the charge of Monsieur Latine, minister, carried 
one hundred and ninety-one souls, French, Swiss, Gene- 


1 See manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

2 See papers in the Bodleian Library relating to the French emigration 
to Virginia in 1700. ‘ From an account of money laid out of the contribu- 
tion. To Doctor Coxe, in part of the passage of our people, £71, of which 
Mr. Sehult has paid £22.10, and Mr. Rambonnet £18.10, and so remains 
paid £30.” An account of “what contribution the French refugees have 
received :” of “ Mr. Sehult and Maille £65, viz., £22.10 to Dr. Coxe and 
£42.10 in tools and other goods taken with them to Florida and Carolina ;” 
of “ Mr. Rambonnet £25, viz., £18.10 to Dr. Coxe in Canary wine, and the 
rest in other goods taken away to Carolina.” See minutes of the Council 
held at Hon. Mr. Auditor Byrd’s (James City), November 14, 1700: 
“‘ Monsieur de Sailly is requested to lay before the Council copies of all the 
transactions betwixt him and Doctor Coxe relating to the aforesaid French 
refugees.” Thirty-five of the French refugees signed a petition to Governor 
Francis Nicholson (see post.) in which they say: “His Majesty, for the 
encouragement of the design to settle a colony of French refugees in Vir- 
ginia, hath given £3000 sterling to defray the charges of 500 in crossing 
the seas and to relieve their necessities.” 
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vois, German, and Flemish. The Nassau was chartered by 
five merchants of London, viz., M. Jageau, J. Bellet, M. 
Penaudin, Peter Bouvet, and John Hamilton. When Mon- 
sieur de Joux and his party arrived at Manakintown, they 
“ found half of the first party lay sick at the Falls, languish- 
ing under misery and want, notwithstanding the considerable 
supplies that the Sieurs de Sailly and de la Muce had re- 
ceived.” So dissatisfied were de Joux and his party with 
their reception, that he embodied their numerous complaints 
and grievances in a long petition to Governor Francis Nichol- 
son, which was signed by thirty-five of the emigrants. They 
felt much aggrieved “by the hardheartedness of Sieur de 
Sailly,” and speak of him as one “ whose conduct was odious 
and insupportable,” and say that he had “no bread nor sus- 
tenance for them, and would give them no allotment of land 
unless they would swear an oath of fidelity to such particu- 
lar persons as he had made Justices of the Peace.” Antici- 
pating the presentation of this petition, De la M-uce wrote 
to the governor February 15, 1700-1, as follows: “ Here 
enclosed is a copy of the list of refugees given to the miller, 
as it has been sent unto me by Messrs. de Joux and Phillipe 
under their hands, but there is no corn, and Monsieur de 
Sailly, lying here sick since he came from Westopher, and 
having already provided all what he could, can’t supply them 
any longer, so I don’t know what to do, unless some care be 
taken to send some corn up. I heard also that your Excel- 
lency hath our indentures of the lands we have purchased in 
Florida, so I desire your Excellency to send it up to me, 
keeping a copy, if you please, because it cost us a good deal 
of money, which we expect to recover, or part of it. I wish 
also that the factious and scandalous petition presented by 
Monsieur de Joux be delivered to me, if you please, or burnt, 
to pacify all what is past, avoid complaints and disputes, and 
to procure peace and love. I desire Colonel Byrd to let me 
know if I can have accommodation tg go to England in one 
of the ships lying at Westopher. After his answer I shall 
endeavour to go to Williamsburg to take -my leave.” Gov- 
ernor Nicholson sent a message to the House of Burgesses 
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of Virginia concerning the deplorable state of the refugees at 
Manikintown, and started a subscription in their behalf. A 
considerable sum was collected and applied to their relief. 
Some time before 1700 Dr. Coxe conceived the magnificent 
project of forming a commonwealth within the territory 
originally granted to Sir Robert Heath. It was proposed to 
make a stock company, and the business of drawing up the 
outlines of a charter and by-laws was confided to one James 
Spooner. This he accordingly did, in a document described 
by him as the “ Draught of a Scheme I drew for Dr. Daniel 
Coxe many years since for the settlement which we called 
‘the New Empire.’” It contains eleven pages folio, and is 
without date. It provides for a governor, deputy-governor, 
and twelve assistant officers. Among the things in the 
charter, which Mr. Spooner thinks ought to be especially 
mentioned, is that “ one motive of their Majesties’ grant was 
for the promulgation of the gospel amongst the Indians and 
infidels.” There were to be fourteen original proprietors of 
shares and one thousand associates. The capital stock was 
to amount to eighty thousand shares at five pounds a share, 
Of this amount there were “ twenty thousand shares to re- 
main with fourteen original proprietors; ten thousand shares 
to be given to the associates for their encouragement ; five 
thousand to be maiden shares, reserved in the power of: the 
company to be paid out them, from time to time, such 
shares as shall be thought fit, to such persons of quality, as 
may be benefactors or serviceable to the company, and for 
other purposes as the company shall think fit; five thousand 
to be for rewards for the undertakers for getting subscrip- 
tions, as hereafter mentioned, and for other contingent ser- 
vices, etc. etc.; twenty thousand shares to be sold at five 
pounds a share to raise a stock of one hundred thousand 
pounds for the carrying on vigorously the affairs of the com- 
pany; twenty thousand shares to be sold to raise the like 
sum of one hundred thousand pounds, which is to be for the 
advantage of the fourteen original proprietors.” Spooner 
likewise proposed that “ out of the original proprietors and 
the associates are to be chosen several committees, viz.: 
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1. For religion; 2. For law; 3. For trade; 4. For accounts ; 
5. For poor; 6. For criminals; 7. For charitable uses; 8. 
For the natives,” and he fully considers what shall be the 
duties of each of these committees. Spooner’s letter to 
Dr. Coxe says: “In answer to your desire, I present you 
with my thoughts as to the constitution of the New Empire. 
Iam much in the dark, having not done the draught for 
the intended charter, and having none of the papers relating 
to this country by me. And, therefore, cannot but guess at 
many things, and have had but very little time for a matter 
of this importance, but if all I have proposed be not ap- 
proved, yet some parts of it may be at least thus far usefull 
as your remembrancer to put you in mind of what is neces- 
sary to make your draught the more complete and perfect.” 

Dr. Coxe seems to have been an ardent churchman. He 
was proposed for membership of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts at a meeting held 
in London June 3, 1699. A letter of his, dated August 5, 
1692, addressed to the Rev. Thomas Bridges in Bermuda, 
encouraging him to establish himself in West Jersey, is 
printed in the Archives of New Jersey? 

The name of Daniel Coxe is found among those of the 
promoters of a company who petitioned for a charter “ for 
naval stores to be made and produced in New England.” The 
incorporators had petitioned first King James the Second and 
afterwards King William, and renewed their application in 
1702. In August of that year it was referred to the Lords 
of Trade and Plantations. A charter was granted in the 
first year of Queen Anne.’ 

Before Dr. Coxe’s purchase of the patent of Carolana, he 
was well known in connection with the colonies of West 
Jersey and East Jersey. In 1684 he acquired an interest in 
West Jersey, and in 1686 one in Eyst Jersey. After the 
death of Governor Billinge in J : » he purchased 
of his family their landed property in West Jersey, together 


1 See manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. 2 II. 95, 96. 
3 See the papers of Henry Newman, agent for the colony of New Hamp- 
shire, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
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with the right of government in the province under the 
grant of the Duke of York to Billinge. Dr. Coxe, in con- 
sequence, became governor of West Jersey. Shortly after, 
on September 5, 1687, he addressed a letter to the colony de- 
tailing the circumstances connected with the transaction, 
and explaining his views as to the future. At that time, 
according to Smith, he owned twenty-two of the one hundred 
proprietary shares of West Jersey.!. On September 5, 1688, 
Governor Barclay, of East Jersey, and Governor Coxe, of 
West Jersey, made in London an agreement concerning the 
settlement of the dividing line between the two colonies. In 
1688 important purchases of lands were made from the In- 
dians of West Jersey. Dr. Coxe’s connection therewith will 
appear from a document which is for the first time printed 
at the end of this paper. Gabriel Thomas remarks that 
Governor Coxe greatly encouraged and promoted the town 
of Burlington, where a “ great ship” was built for him, and 
where his agents and deputy-governors resided. 

Dr. Coxe resolved in 1690, Oldmixon informs us, to pro- 
ceed to West Jersey, and made every preparation to embark 
at Plymouth. At the last moment, however, he yielded to 
the opposition of his relatives and friends, and was dissuaded 
from his purpose. Oldmixon thinks that he would have re- 
curred to his project of going to West Jersey, had he not 
“sold the best part of his propriety to Sir Thomas Lane and 
others.” The sale thus referred to by Oldmixon was mate 
in March, 1692, and included the right of government in the 
province of West Jersey. The purchasers were a company, 
consisting chiefly of London merchants, which became known 
as the West Jersey Society.* 

A descriptive inventory of Dr. Coxe’s landed property, 
drawn up probably in the year 1688, is preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford. It has never been printed, and is 


1 Smith’s History of New Jersey, 190, 191, 192, 196; Mulford’s History 
of New Jersey, 248-252, 264-267; Gabriel Thomas’s History of West 
Jersey, 16, 18. 

? Oldmixon, first and second editions, under New Jersey. 

3 The deeds relating to the transaction are in part printed in the second 
volume of the New Jersey Archives. 
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now appended to this paper. It is supposed to have passed, 
after Dr. Coxe’s death, into the hands of the brothers Raw- 
linson, the indefatigable collectors of manuscripts, and to 
have been by them bequeathed to the Bodleian Library. 

Daniel Coxe,' previously mentioned as the eldest son of Dr. 
Daniel Coxe, was born shortly before August 31, 1673, on 
which date his baptism is registered in the Church of St. 
Botolph, Aldersgate, in London. When twenty-eight years 
of age he came to America, where he became well known as 
Colonel Daniel Coxe, of New Jersey. He took a prominent 
part in the public affairs of that colony, and was at different 
times Member of the Royal Council, Speaker of the <As- 
sembly, and Judge of the Supreme Court. He was also Pro- 
vincial Grand Master of the Free Masons of the Middle 
Colonies. The date of this appointment was 1730, a fact 
which, Hough remarks, shows him to have been the earliest 
Masonic grand master in North America. In 1707 Colonel 
Coxe married Sarah, daughter of John Eckley, of Phila- 
delphia. Their posterity are now residents of several States 
of the Union. Colonel Coxe died at Trenton in New Jersey 
April 25, 1789, and was buried in St. Mary’s Church in 
Burlington. He made several prolonged visits to England 
after first coming to America, and while sojourning in London 
in 1722 published the Description of Carolana previously 
mentioned. In this work the author proposes what is pro- 
bably the earliest printed plan of political union for the 
American colonies, The Coxe title to Carolana continued to 
exist until 1769. In that year Colonel Coxe’s children and 
grandchildren surrendered the charter of Carolana to the 
British Government, and received in compensation a grant of 
one hundred thousand acres of land in the colony of New 
York. The township of Carolana and other patents of land 
were located in New York under this grant.? 


' See biographical notices in Field’s Provincial Courts of New Jersey, 
132-137, and Hough’s Masonry in New Jerseys pages vi.-xii. See also 
Smith, 427; Mulford, 318; N. J. Archives, iii. 25, 44; Watson’s Annals, i. 
50; Penn and Logan Correspondence, i. 174, 230; ii.-197. 

® See Duer’s Life of Stirling, 88-93; Jones’s Annals of Oneida County, 
N. Y., 59; New York Book of Patents, xv. 197-204. 
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MS. enporsEeD BY Dr. Coxe: “Dr. Dante, Coxe nis Account 
or New JERSEY.” 
From the Rawlinson Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, England. 


The province of New Cesaria or new Jersey is extended in Latitude 
from 38 Degrees 55 Minutes unto 41 degrees 40 minutes the Breadth in 
some places 90 miles in none lesse than 40. 

The Quantity of my land in East and West Jersey amounts unto about 
Eight hundred thousand acres according unto the calculation hath bin made 
partly by persons upon the place whoe have travers’d it all, and partly by 
diverse here skilled in the Mathematick and Surveying. 

My land in the County of Merimack scituated upon the greate River of 
Merrimack and the greate Lake of Winepesiocko amounts unto about 
Two hundred thousand acres, together one million of acres. 

I have Leased about Tenn thousand acres for one hundred pounds per 
Annum and they are to purchase the ffee simple within three yeares paying 
Tenn pounds for every hundred acres. The land lately Leased is raised to 
Twelve pounds per hundred acres, and I never sold any under Tenn pounds 
per hundred. Greate Numbers come yearely from Bermudas, New England, 
New Yorke, Long Island, pensilvania and other parts of America to pur- 
chase lands and many hundred ffamilyes from the before menconed places 
are there already seated. 

Besides the money may bee raised by sale of lands the purchasers will 
bee Intituled to the following Benefits. 

1. The Hereditary or perpetuall Governm of West Jersey which Containes 
almost foure Millions of acres and planted by a Numerous Industrious peo- 
ple. I have refused a Thousand Guineas for this only. 

2. I have at the Expence of above Three thousand pounds setled a Towne 
and Established a ffishing for Whales which are very numerous about Cape 
may both within the Bay and without all along the sea coast which I 
am assured if well mannaged will bring in above 4000£ per Annum all 
charges Defrayed. 

3. Upon diverse greate Bancks within the greate Bay which is 60 Miles 
deep 30 Miles Broad at certaine Seasons resort infinite numbers of Excellent 
cod ffish, Basse, and other sorts and prodigious numbers of Sturgeons with 
which diverse shipps might bee yearly ffreighted for the Islands of Barbadoes, 
Jamaica, &c. and for a Trade with the Streights, Spaine and Portugall. 

4, Because the, only thing which hath hindred our setting up this fishery 
was want of ati have lately sent over diverse ffrenchmen skillfull in 
makeing salt by the sun in pitts or pans whoe assure us there are many con- 
venient places upon the Coast over against the places of ffishing where 
millions of Bushells may bee made at the Expence of 4 pence per Bushell) 

5. Wee have Excellent Timber for fforemasts and yards of shipps above 
a Thousand Tuna in burthen, Timber to build shipps good as any in y° 
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world greate plenty and admirable situacons of which I have lately made 
diverse Tryalls. There is excellent Timber for boards, spars, Milposts, 
clapboards, pikestaves and other Lumber for ye plantacons, Rivers for saw 
mills, the most proper land in the world for hemp for cordage, Store of 
y° pitch pine to make pitch and Tarr. I have been profered 200£ per 
Annum onely for 7 yeares to have y® sole liberty of cutting masts upon my 
Land and wood for Lumber without any expence on my parte. 

6. Excellent land for rape seed, Linseed, and flax and good Iron workes. 
In severall parts of y° Country multitude of wild Grapes of which very good 
wine made of some sorts and y*® worst affords Store of good Brandy. It is 
beleived by judicious p’sons ffrench vignerons & others y‘ some sorts of them 
improyed by cultivating would p’duce as good wine as any in y® world. 

7j I have erected a pottery att Burlington for white and Chiney ware a 
greate quantity to y° value of 1200£ have beene already made and vended 
in y® country neighbour Colonies and y® Islands of Barbadoes & Jamaica 
where they are in great request, } I have two houses and Kills with all 
necessary implem*, diverse workemen, and other serv’. Have Expended 
thereon about 2000£. 

8. I have intirely and soly in my possion a greate Tract of Land abound- 
ing w rich Mines and Mineralls of diverse sorts excellently scituated 
for workeing viz water for mills & water carriage, the particulars too many 
& too considerable to bee yett made publicke. 

9. Ihave made greate discoveryes towards y* greate Lake whence come 
above 100.000 Bevers every year to y® ffrench Canada and English at New 
Yorke, Jersey, pensilvania. I have contracted ffreinshipp with diverse 
petty Kings in y* way to and upon y*s* greate Lake and doubt not to bring 
y° greatest parte of y° s‘ Traffick for ffurs into y* part of y° Country where I 
am setled and by my patent I am intituled to y* said Trade Exclusive of 
others. 

10. I can Exclude y* Inhabitants of Pensilvania from this ffurr trade by 
a grant I with diverse others have from M* Penn of one hundred fifty 
thousand acres w™ I will procure to be transferred to y* purchasers of my 
land paying ffive hundred pounds downe & 100£ per annum quitt rent. 

11. Lastly y° two provinces of East and west Jersey w pensilvania which 
is onely seperated from them by y° river, take of ffifty thousand pounds worth 
of English Comodities giveing in returne_beefe, porke, wheate, fflower, 
meale, biskett, pease, horses, ffurs, oyle, &*. |_y* provisions sell very well in 
Barbadoes, the Leewards Islands & Jamaica where _they have in returne 
peices of Eight, sugar, Cottons, Indigo, Ginger e] By a Magazine or 
Storehouse in Delaware River for European Comodfties & for such as you 
receive in Exchange, a Circular trade may bee driven for greate profitt 
which by modest Computation may amount untg above Tenn thousand 
pounds per annum nor is there need of Ensurance. Wee have never lost 
goeing thither or returning for England or in y® Trade from thence to y* 
plantacons & Returnes one Single shipp out of above 300 have beene im- 
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ployed within twelve yeares there being neither Rock or Shole in any of y* 
menconed Navigations nor any Danger upon y° coast within the greate Bay 
or River or within some hundreds of miles of our Coast either towards y° 
North or South. 

I have either att Cape May or Burlington four stout Negroes. Att the 
same Cape May a vessell of 30 or fforty Tunns begann many Months agoe 
and I suppose now finished. I built last yeare an Excellent good Sailour & 
yett strong built shipp of an 130 Tunns w is now engaged in a circular 
Trade & comes from y* Barbadoes with y* next shipping. I soul!’d her to 
divers Merchants for y° first cost with Interest. I ordered a shipp of the 
same magnitude to bee built upon the lanching of the former. 

\ have a plantacon att Cape May made by a very skilfull ffrench Gar- 
diner who is there resident hee hath — some thousand ffruit Trees of 
divers and y® best sorts could bee procured. | 

I p’chased from y* Indians divers yeares‘agoe a Tract of admirable good 
Land conteyneing abt 70.000 acres. 15.000 of y* best in West Jersey (y* line 
dividing the two provinces passing through itt), I have taken upp and part 
thereof is in the Lease, & 30.000 in East Jersey some of w% is likewise lett. 
Whosoever takes upp any of y° remainder must pay mee the share of Indian 
purchase. I have mortgaged the 15.000 acres in West Jersey & my In- 
terest in the Indian purchase (w* amounts to abt 200£) for 700£ Sterling 
money here in England. besides y* twenty proprieties I can att ptsent make 
good, theire will p’bably come to my share 7 or 8 proprieties or 100 parts 
being partly proprieties not sold or mortgaged for small sumes or in Trust all 
w* belonging to Billing I have p’chased from his heires and have p* all 
Excepting an Annuity of 30£ per Annum for a life. I have besides the 
fore menconed a right unto three of the Tenn Burlington proprieties or 
Yorkshire Tenth unless they redeeme itt by y® paym' of 300£ Sterling 
mony with divers yeares Interest. I am likewise entituled unto Tenn Lotts 
in the Towneshipp of Gloucester and as many in y® Townshipp of Dorsett 
or Egg harbour. I doe conjecture I have 100£ per annum or more in Lease 
att Cape may and in Budd’s Indian purchase where they have gentally as 
I am Informed planted and built, they have in their Leases a Liberty to buy 
y° ffee within the space of three yeares. 

Divers p’sons are indebted unto mee and I to others yett I doe beleive 
upon the Ballance there is not flifty pounds difference. I will quitt them 
to the purchasers or take upon my selfe w™ unto them shall seeme most 
expedient. I had almost forgott to mencon a proposall hath been lately 
made mee of selling unto the undertakers for the building of St. Paul’s, 
Ceeder Trees for the roof & inword work where wood is Imployed. By 
unanimous relacon of divers who have Examined these Trees there cannot 
bee found better in America, I might add, the world for both purposes. 

flive of the tenn proprieties in Salem Tenth or County are Mortgaged 
unto mee for about 100£ principall Interest and charges but about a moyety 
of the said proprieties were sould before mortgage. The remainder is 
Tenn times the value that is due to mee. 
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An Account of ye quantity Scituation § Vallue of my Land 
In America. 


In West Jersey Twenty Proprieties each supposed to contain thirty 
thousand acres. Twenty thousand being for each propriety already surveyed 
and y® rest is to bee added when upon a Gen’all survey wee can certainely 
Learne what number of acres the whole p’vince containes, w will bee 
soone efected by comparing particular surveys w“ that little remaines unsur- 
veyed for p’forming w% I have given particular Instructions. 

Ten of these proprieties are extended a Long y* sea w"out y° Bay 
towards Egg harbour and forty or fifty miles win y* Bay towards Cohanzey 
amounting unto Two hundred Thousand acres Plantable Land besides greate 
allowances for Wasts, Barrans, Roads &*. This secures to mee the Whale 
ffishing win & w*out y* Bay. In order to y*® Establishm‘ whereof I have 
Expended betweene two thousand & Three thousand pounds Sterling mony 
and whereunto I am solely entitled and doubt not to make thereof five 
hundred pounds per annum cleare of all Charges. 

Besides there is Contained as followeth win this tract of land greate 
numbers of p’digious greate Trees for Masts & yards boards and Lumber 
for y* Isle Lands w% will bring in if Leased wout any Lands 200£ per 
annum some have offered to take Leases for 7 yeares soe that these proprie- 
tys having cost me as followeth 


£ 

Bought of Edward Billing ..... 2 Pro*.........sesscseseeeses 800 

Billing & Saldler.... 2 Pror.......ccccsscscscseces 800 

Benj. Bartlett ........ © PIP wncesccsscessssicvsenss 2000 

Humphrey Madge... 1 Pro.......ssssscssssseseees 400 

Intrest of 4000£ for foure yeares.........s.cessresscscsessees . 960 

Survey and Indian Purchase....... jctianidiclardetaaenieestie 600 

Tho Whale Making ....00.ccccesosscecscccesceses eceseocecesosecscs 2000 
Besides In‘ of y* 2660£ for Two yeares 

7560 





I have Tenn Proprieties more in y® upper part of y* Country whereof 
I have taken up above One hundred thousand acres and itt is Gen’ally 
afirmed unto mee that there is not one hundred acres in all that Tract w 
is not most Excellent Land. I have Lett a considerable quantity for 10 
shillings every hundred acres w Interest for y® mony untill paid w™ is 
Tenn pound, some att y* Expiracon of Two others Three yeares and my 
last Letters acquaint mee they have raised itt to Twelve pound every hun- 
dred acres and hope to advance itt. this Tract of Land lyes for ye space 
of thirty miles upon y* River of Delaware besides 4 Rivers running through 
itt att five or six miles distance & Empty themsebves into ye great River. 
This vallued att twelve pence per acre amounts to five thousand pounds, itt 
being surveyed and y* Indian purchas payed wout reckoning above one 
hundred thousand acres of Land w upon y* division of y* Country is to 
bee added thereunto. 
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Adjoining unto this tract is another w wee call the Minnisinke Pro- 
vince. This was given mee by an agreemt betweene both provinces, itt 
contains betweene 3 and 400.000 acres but a greate part of itt mountainous 
yett admirable Land between and round the said Mountainous tract soe that 
although halfe bee not good Plantable Land yett y* number and goodness 
of y* mines and mettalls of Lead & Copper &* and diverse usefull mineralls 
doe abundantly Compensate that defect. This Tract then dispised but 
now Enjoyed Cost mee 1500£ in y* country with Interest and charges payed 
heare for the proprieters accounts to above 2000£. But itt is by mee 
valued att 50004, itt lyes forty Miles wout Interupcon upon y® greate 
River Delaware admirably scituated for Trade w" the Indians for furs the 
upper part being win six dayes easy Journey of y*® greate Lake from 
whence most of y*® furres are carryed to Canada and brought to New 
York, Jersey, Pensilvania and Maryland. I have beene att greate Ex- 
pence to make friendshipp w” the Indians, discover y* passages to the 
Lakes and open’d a way for a vast trade thereunto. I have in East Jersey 
w® is supposed to contain 1.500.000 acres, two proprieties and a halfe being 
above a tenth part of y* whole and have taken upp (viz') Surveyed and 
payed y® Indian purchase 50.000 acres of Excellent Land admirably scitu- 
ated viz‘. 


acres acres. 
att Barnagate Meadow 1000 upon Doctors River 5 000 
upon Milstone River 7500 upon Wicketouck pt 5 000 
upon Crosswicks Creeke 1500 Tho* Budds Indian 
purchas 30.000 
Totall 50.000 acres. 


These cost mee first purchase above a Thousand pound but I have since 
expended in Indian purchase, survey &* above 300£ besides y* Interest of 
my Mony. . 

Besides Tenn Lotts att Amboy vallued att 12£ per Lott. Wee have as I 
remember 600£ per annum in quitt Rents for Land sold distinct from the 
fore menconed 50.000 acres of w upon dividend a tenth part Comes to 
mee. Besides my tenth of all other Lands hereafter to bee sold or leased 
wee sell land ordinaryly scituated for Tenn pound per hundred acres, well 
scituated from 20£ to 30£. 

Some of these proprieties were formerly sold att 900£ per proprietie 
and one of our p’sent proprietors who hath taken up Land in most places 
togeather w™ me to y® quantity of 16.000 acres, assured me he hath refused 
800£ Sterling for his proprietie soe that I cannot vallue mine att lesse than 
2000£. Ihave about six thousand acres of admirable Land most meadow 
in Long Island w* altho itt cost me but 200£ Sterling here in England, 
the two p'sons being then greatly streight’ned for mony is vallued on y* 
place att 600£ and I am assured I may have soe much for itt. I have in y* 
Towneshipp of Herlam near New Yorke a curious little farme but being 
one of the freemen, have the right of ys Comon w® Tenn tymes y° vallue of 
y° Land already laid out. I vallue both att. . « © ee 
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12: Mar. 16. Car. 2'—By letters patents y° King grants to James, 
Duke of Yorke his heires and Assignes diverse lands and Territoryes in 
America, not by any of y* Names given in by Dr Coxe at y® yearely Rent 
of fforty beaver skins &* and alsoe power to Governe by such Laws in Capi- 
talls and Civills as hee and they shall establish soe yt such Laws and pro- 
ceedings bee not contrary to y* Lawes of England but as neere as may bee 
agreeable to y* Lawes, statutes and Governms of England saveing to y* 
Crowne all appeals and alsoe power to make and name and to alter 
Governor’s officers and Ministers &* and to make ordinary fformes of 
Governm' & and to p'mitt any p'sons to possesse Lands &* and power by 
force of armes as well by sea as land to repulse, resist and Expell all such 
persons as without the speciall Licence of y* Duke his heires or Assignes 
shall attempt to Inhabit within y* s¢ Territoryes. 

6 Aug’t 32 Carl 24. By Indenture reciteing yt by y* Letters patents 
above menconed y* King had granted to y* Duke and his heires and assignes 
(among others) y* Lands and Territories then to bee called New Cesaria or 
New Jersey and writeing severall other Deeds whereby a moiety of y* 
p'mises divided and called west New Jersey came to William Pen, Gawen 
Lawry, Nich* Lucas, John Edridge and Edm. Warner, in Trust as to 90 
hundredth pt* y° whole in a 100 pt* to be divided for Edw. Billing in ffee 
and as to y° other 10 hundred parts in trust for John Eldridge and Edm. 

Warner in ffee. The Duke grants to Pen, Lawry, 


Note, the Trust . , r, i 
’ rn. Lucas, Edridge & Warner, West new Jersey in ffee 


Pen &¢ have the 


Legall estate & upon y*® Trusts aforest and grants to Ew‘ Billing & 
Billing the his heires y°® same powers, authorities, Jurisdiccons, 


powers only. Governm* &c. which had beene granted to y* Duke. 


14 mar. 35. Carl. 2. By Indenture reciteing y* Kings grant ut supra & 
The Duke of Yorke Grants and confirmes to Billing and three and twenty 
others and their heires and assignes East New Jersey and all y° powers 
Jurisdiccons, right of Government &°. 

19 feb. 3. Ja. 2. By Indenture reciting the p'mises and that Billing was 
dead and had left 2 daughters his only children and heires viz' Gratia 
Bartlet y°® wife of Benj Bartlet and Loveday Billing and y' y® powers 
relating to west new Jersey were vested in Benj® Bartlet, Gratia his wife 
and Loweday Billing some or one of them & reciting yt D™ Dan' Coxe had 

, purchased sev’rall proprietyes or shares of west new 
+o a aaiaas ance Jersey y® st Benj B and Gratia his wife and Loveday 
Note a Feme Billing for a Competent sume grt and assigne all y’ 
Covert grants powers, Jurisdiccons &c before menconed to be granted 
weapons Sane. to Billing unto Dt Coxe, his heires and assignes. 

King Charles y* second makes a Grant of y° New Netherlands given in a 
Treaty by the Dutch in Exchange for Serenam yith an Ample patent for 
Soyle and Governm*. 

The Duke of York Grants y° Moiety of this province then called New 
Yorke unto y* Lord Barkley and St George Carteret who named it New 
Cesaria or New Jersey and since it is Comonly called New Jersey. 
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They divided the province into two parts y* one called East Jersey which 
came by agreem* to s* George Cartaret y* other West Jersey belonging to 
y° L* Barkley. S* George Carteret Conveyes his moiety of East Jersey 
to twelve proprietors. 

The Lord Barkley his moiety of West Jersey to Edward Byllynge and 
because there was some dispute whether y* Duke of Yorke had conveyed 
w y° soyle all his rights & powers of Governm', Edw’ Byllynge and the 
proprieto of East Jersey obtained a new Grant from y* Duke of York, 
therein declaring he did invest them w" all his rights & power of Governm*. 
Adding att y* Request of the proprietors of East Jersey 12 proprietors to 
y° former 12 soe y' they were in all 24 proprietors and have soe continued 
ever since most resident in greate Brittaine choosing every 3 yeare a 
Governot out of their number and manage all their affaires, give ordr* for 
sale of Lands Instructions for Governm' here in England to a Deputy 
Govern’ whome they likewise intrust with convenient powers for Governm* in 
y° province and have continued this course divers yeares w” out Interupcon. 

Edward Byllyng dies, his heires Convey his land unsold with all his powers 
of Governm' to Daniell Coxe who hath exercised four yeares. 

The Authority granted by y* s* patent is now in the actuall possession 
thereof w'out y* least dispute or Interuption from the Crowne or private 
person. 

Quere 1. Whether Daniell Coxe Cannot Convey with his land his Rights 
of Governm{to a certaine number of Twenty four more or lesse.\ 

Quere 2d. Whether it will bee more advantagious for purchasers to take 
y° Grant of y® said Dt Coxe which is y*° most Ample of any yett granted or 
to obtaine a new Grant from y® King in way of a Corporacon who will 
never bee able to obtaine diverse priviledges in the Auntient patent, 
ministers of State haveing declared against such greate powers. 

Quere 3d. Whether if y* Ministers should Dispute our rights of Governm* 
and endeavour to seize it for y’ King they cann have any Legall pretence or 
Authority soe to doe y® parliament vizt y° house of Comons haveing de- 
clared all such Licenses Illegall & void by vertue of which Declaracon wee 
entred againe upon our Governm' being by y® late King disseized a few 
months before his abdicacon and y* said house of Comons by Bill had Con- 
firmed y® Charters of New England and Jersey but being suddenly Dis- 
solved it did not passe y°® house of Lords. 

1. I conceive D'. Coxe may grant his land w" his rights of Governm‘ to 
w' number of p'sons hee pleaseth, there being noe restriccon in y® foregoing 
Grant either Exprest or implied. 

2. I see noe cause for y* obtaining a new grant from y* Crowne & thinke 
it more advantage to a purchas' to take y* Doctors Grant alone than 
otherwise. 

3. This being in effect y° King’s owne purchase of a Tract of Land out 
of y*® Dominions of Greate Britain & Ireland He might alter or impose w* 
lawes hee thought meet therefore if y° Kings Grantee his heires or assignes 
VoL. ViI.—23 
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pursue y°® powers granted as neere as Convenience will permitt and intro- 
duce or establish no other Religion than Christian I thinke y° Crowne 
cannot seize it. 


Proposalls made by Daniell Coxe proprietary and Governour of 
ye provinces of East and West Jersey in America. 


The above menconed Daniell Coxe being resolved to sell his interest in 
Land and Governm' of the Collonies of East and West Jersey the land 
Amounting by a moderate Calculacon unto one million of acres whereof 
above 400.000 are surveyed and the Indian purchase paid, the remainder 
surveyed but not all y° Indian purchase p* which the said Daniell Coxe will 
att his owne Expence effect. 

Besides the purchase of y® land many thousand pounds have beene Ex- 
pended upon the establishing a whale ffishing which will bring for y* future 
very greate profitt to y® und"takers with a small expence. Itt is believed 
a thousand pounds per ann™ cleere of all charges. the said Daniell Coxe 
hath likewise at Burlington two houses & Kill with all necessary mate- 
rialls & implem* with diverse servants who have made a greate progresse in 
a pottery of white and China ware above 1200£ worth being already made 
& vended in the Country neighbour plantacons & the Islands of Barbadoes, 
Jamaica, & & well managed will probably bee very advantagious to ye 
undertakers. D. Coxe having Expended thereon to bring it to perfeccon 
all most 2000£. 

Further diverse Tracts of Land belonging unto D. Coxe are Excellently 
accomodated with Timber for building ships, Timber for y* plantacons, 
masts & yards for greater ships of which greate benefitt may bee made being 
neer great navigable rivers & furnished with divers small ones fitt for saw 
mills whereof one or two are already erected. 

Besides the said D. Coxe hath y* greatest assurance imaginable that 
y° upper parte of y® Country wherein 2 parts of 3 of his land is scituated 
abounds with very rich mines of lead, Copper & other mettals & mineralls 
necdlesse to be here menconed and that neer navigable Rivers. 

Besides 2 ffarmes one at y® towne of Harlem in New Yorke Island, the 
other neere Huntingdon in long Island, containing both betweene six and 
seaven thousand acres of choice land admirably scituated for Trade and 
Navigacon both having a good and numerous neighbourhood being both in 
the Government of new Yorke neere East Jersey. The premises will bee 
sold together with the Hereditary Governm* of west Jersey for which I have 
refused a Thousand Guineas, and above a tenth parte of y® Governm' in 
East Jersey w were valued by Indifferent p’sons att 12.000£ Sterling 
though they cost y* said D Coxe almost double will bee sold for 20.000£ 
Sterling in manner following. 5 

1. The whole is to be divided into 400 shares each share to be valued at 
fifty pounds and every share intitles y* purchaser to one vote and soe pro- 
porconably in y® managem' of y* Trade unto and Governm' of y* lands 
before recited excepting w' is hereafter Excepted. 
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2. Whosoever subscribes for 20 Shares shall bee stiled a grand proprietor 
of course imediately & thence forwards w"out new eleccon or Confirmacon 
one of y° Comittee of y* proprietors for Governmt of y* Country, improveing 
y° land and workeing y® mines for y* good of ye Communication as likewise 
of y° Committee of trade from England and in y* provinces w® Indians, 
English & others & to continue in such stacon so long as hee is intitled 
unto 10 shares when his interests fall short of that number to bee in equall 
Condicon with others in like circumstances. 

3. Whoesoever subscribes for 10 shares is always of course to be wout 
further eleccon or Confirmacon one of y° Committee for Trade so long as 
hee keepes 5 shares then to be on equall termes with others. 

4. A Governour & Deputy Governour are to be Annually chosen or 
confirmed by the purchasers or proprietors having votes according to y° 
number of shares. 

5. Att the same time y® purchasers or proprietors are y® first meeting to 
elect and every other meeting after add soe many Assistants to ye Comm” 
of grand proprietors soe many as will make their number 20 and soe many 
to y* originall proprietors for trade w® are such as have 10 shares soe many 
Assistants as will make them 30. 

6" If any p'son hereafter by purchase attaine to 20 Shares hee shall bee 
of course a grand proprietor. If 10 of course one of y* Committee for trade 
to take his place y* next Annuall meeting and not sooner wout consent 
of y® majority of y* said Committee or of a Generall Court. 

7. Out of ye Grand Comm of proprietors 5 shall bee deputed to Concert 
affaires w y°® proprietors of East Jersey whensoever there is occasion abo' 
y’ Governm' of y*® said province according unto their present Laudable 
Custome & Constitution whereby every one possessing halfe a propriety is 
admitted to all publick consultacons with a right of voting. 8. As every 
share hath a vote soe shall every proprieto™ receive their Dividends out 
of y* profitt & pay towards all charges agreed upon by y* respective Com- 
mittees according unto their particular proporcons. The p’sent proprietor 
of these lands demands this priviledge y' he may have the liberty any time 
win 12 months if hee thinkes fitt to put in any sume of money not 
Exceeding 2000£ and thereupon be Entitled unto 40 Shares paying his 
proporcon towards all publicke charges from y* sale of y*® p'mises by him 
unto y* Society of purchasers or proprietors. 

Being desired by diverse who designe’ to purchase y‘ I would propose a 
scheme, I present y™ w'® what preceeds not as if they were to be con- 
cluded by it but to approve or reject or substitute thereunto or subtract 
therefrom as they shall see Convenient. 





For a copy of the following document, the writer is indebted to the cour- 
tesy of Judge John Clement, of Haddonfield, N. J., who states that “ the 
original manuscript being torn, and the writing often defaced, the words 
inclosed in brackets are conjecturally supplied.” 
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Proceedings of the Commissioners. 


The 8 day of y* twelveth month 16[87] 

The deputy Govenor and Commissioners being then met at y* house of 
[Henry] Grubb in Burlington, proposed to Govenor Coxe’s agent to joyn 
y° Proprietors [and] Commissioners in making as large a purchase from ye 
Indian natives [as can be] had on y* behalf of y* Govenor and proprietors 
of this Province. The [same] to be done with all convenient speed: to y* 
intent y° same purchase be made to y® best advantage to y® Govenor and 
proprietors. And that y* land (being soe purchased and cleared of y* Indians) 
may then accommodate those who are shortly expected from England. 

Alsoe it being proposed by y* Govenors agent that a general warrant be 
granted to y° Deputy Govenor and Com" for y® surveying of y®[said] lands 
belonging to y® first settlements for twelve proprieties. 
of this province for y* Govenor. ‘To which y* Deputy Govenor [and] they 
are very ready and desirous to accommodate y® Govenor therein: And 
alsoe may preserve themselves as clear of violating those laws [which] they 
are obliged by y® laws of y® Province to observe. And [alsoe they much] 
desire they may first see the deeds or authentique coppys [to follow] what 
had been y® methods of their predecessors in such [cases] whereupon war- 
rant was issued forth calling y* [Proprietors together] that their minds may 
be further known therein. 

The 13" of y® 12% month 1687. Upon several proposals of y* Govenors 
agent on behalf of y* [Govenor Daniel Coxe Esquire]. 

To y® Deputy Govenor and Councill and y* Comm" with petition to 
[forward] to y* Surveyor General for taking up y* Govenors shares of land 
of y® first divident or settlem* for twelve proprieties through y* Country 
His making a particular purchase from y* Indians. The proprietors were 
thereupon called together to give their answer [and did] conclude and 
agree as follows. That foreasmuch as y® proposalls of y® Govenors agent 
y°® day and year above said came before y* proprietors which being by 
them well con[sidered] and found to be contrary to y* former rules and 
methods for taking [up] land. Yet they being desirous to accommodate 
y° Govenor [as well as] those many families from England here hath given 
inform[ation and] are upon their remove into this Province. And alsoe 
upon y® [expectations] and hopes of y* great advantage that will accrue 
to y® Prov[inee] in poepleing y* same. 

The proprietors agree that y® Go[venor] may take up y*shares of land 
belonging to him for y* [first] divident of twelve proprieties, y* same to be 
taken up [as follows] one half thereof between Cohanzey and Beare-gate 
no[t exceeding] two places or tracts, and the other half to be taken up 
[above] the falls on any lands not before taken up aud s[urveyed not] exceed- 
ing two places or tracts [ ] at soe [ ] the [ ] satis- 
fied that y* [ ] not [ ] his purchase of y* same land parti- 
cularly by himself. 
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Alsoe y* proprietors agree and appoint y® Court to assign a Warrant to 
y® General surveyor to survey and lay out y* lands as above said for y* use 
of y* Govenor when y* same shall be purchased of y* Indians. Y* agreement 
aforesaid subscribed by y* proprietors underwritten. 

Andrew Robeson. Thomas Gardiner. John Dayes. William Royden. John 
Hugg. Bernard Devonish. John Pancoast. Elias ffar. Thomas Barton. Free- 
dom Lippincott. Isaac Marriott. William Cooper. John Shinn. James Atkin- 
son. Thomas Sharp. Thomas Farnsworth. Percival Toole. William Beard. 
William Bates. John Kay. Thomas Thackara. John Reading. William 
Albertson. Thomas Mathews. Joshua Humphries. Nathaniel Cripps. An- 
thony Elton. 

Copy of y® Warrant to y® Surveyor General. 

In persuance of y* Agreement of y* Proprietors mett at Burlington in 
y® Province aforesaid y® 13 day of y® 12 month called ffebruary instant. 
you are hereby required to lay out and survey to and for Daniel Coxe Esquire 
Govenor of y* said Province his severall shares and parcels of land to him 
belonging as his first divident for 12 proprieties in y* Province aforesaid: 
the one moietie or halfe part thereof to be taken up between Cohanzey and 
Beare-gate in y* said Province not exceeding two tracts or places, and 
y® other moietie or half part thereof above y® falls in y* said Province on 
any land not before taken up and surveyed. not exceeding two tracts or 
places. The same land to be soe taken up and surveyed as aforesaid being : 
first to be purchased and cleared from y* Indian natives. and make return 
thereof and of the bearings and boundings thereof at y* next quarterly court 
of sessions to be held at Burlington for y* jurisdiction thereof: to y* intent 
y® same may be then published and recorded by order of Court. 

And for soe doing this shall be yor sufficient Warrant 

Given unde o* hands at Burlington y* 13" day of y* 12” 
month called ffebruary Anno 1687, ; 
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BURIALS, 1709-1760. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


July 14, 1759. 
Dec. 9, 1709. 
Oct. 7, 1716. 
Aug. 26, 1747. 
Oct. 10, 1749. 
July 4, 1737. 
June 30, 1737. 
Dec. 5, 1759. 
Feb. 15, 1754. 
June 26, 1730. 
Aug. 20, 1746. 
Feb. 12, 1713-4. 
July 15, 1721. 
Aug. 28, 1747. 
Sept. 20, 1748. 
Sept. 25, 1748. 
July 7, 1755. 
Sept. 29, 1759. 
Mar. 21, 1726-7. 
Mar. 24 1730-1. 
June 6, 1732. 
Oct. 31, 1732 


Jan. 18, 1733-4. 


Nov. 26, 1746. 


Jan. 25, 1747-8. 


April 29, 1750. 
Oct. 7, 1750. 
April 14, 1753. 
Aug. 3, 1753, 
Aug. 27, 1759. 
Dee. 21, 1759. 
Oct. 23, 1750. 
Sept. 5, 1730. 
Dee. 381, 1712. 
Aug. 26, 1730. 


(Concluded from page 227.) 


Watson, 
Watterman, 
Watts, 

T5 

“ce 


Wayfrench, 
Wayne, 
“ 


Web, 
Webster, 
Weildy 
Welch, 
Welden, 
Weldon, 
“ce 


i 
it) 


Welldon, 
Wells, 


“ 
“ 
6 
“ 
iT) 
“ec 
“ 
iT) 
oe 
“ 
oe 


Welshman, 
Wessels, 
West, 

eo 


John, son of Samuel. 
Thomas. 

John. 

Samuel. 

Charles, son of Charles. 
Susannah, wife of George. 
Gabriel, son of Gabriel. 
Jacob, son of Abraham. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Robert. | 
Robert. Barbadces. 
Hannah. An orphan. 
George. 


Grace, dau.of John and Mary. 


Mary, wife of William. 
Andrew, son of William. 
Mary, dau. of William. 
Mary. 

John. 

Mary, wife of Henry. 
Mary, dau. of George. 
George, son of George. 
Arthur. Presbyterian Ground. 
Captain Henry. 
Jehosheba, wife of George. 
William, son of Thomas. 
George. 

Thomas. 

Sarah, wife of Thomas. 
Flizabeth. 

Sarah, dau. of Thomas. 
Sarah. 

William. 5 

Edward, son of John. 
Capt. John. 

Eleanor. 





+ & 
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Dec. 22,1736. West, Caleb, son of William. 
Jan. 13, 1736-7. “ Mary, dau. of Richard. 
Nov. 14, 1746. « Richard. 
Aug. 4, 1753. ° James. 
Py Oct. 12, 1757. * William. 
Feb. 27, 1720-1. Weston, Thomas. 
? Dee. 31, 1729. S Martha, dau. of Peregrine. 
May 24,1720. Westward, Thomas. 
Feb. 14, 1734-5. Wey, Anne. Widow. 
July 31,1733. Weyn, Jacob, son of Jacob. 
June 5, 1737. Whatley, Joseph. 
Aug. 12,1749. Wheat, Mary. 


Mar. 25,1752. Wheatly, John. 
May 28,1722. Wheldon, Debora. 
“ 


April 14, 1731. Mary, dau. of John. 
Aug. 11, 1734. i John, son of John. 
Aug. 23, 1743. * John. 

Mar. 1, 1755. * Margaret, dau. of Mary. 
Feb. 27, 1730-1. Whelin, Hannah. 

Jan. 3, 1732-3. Whey, Anne, wife of James. 





Oct. 18,1754. Whiley, Hannah, dau. of James. 
Sept. 19,1749. Whitby, Mary, dau. of Charlelote. 








a April 9, 1726. White, Capt. Thomas. Drowned. 
Oct. 9, 1727. “ Thomas, son of Robert. 
Jan. 8,1728-9. “ Giles. Strangers’ Ground. 
July 24, 1731. “ Margaret. 
April 27, 1732. “ Sarah, dau. of Philip. 
Jan. 5,1736-7. “ Jane, dau. of Robert. 
Feb. 15, 1736-7. “ Elizabeth, dau. of Susannah. 
Dee. 3, 1745. “ Martha, dau. of John. 
Dec. 4, 1745. “ Susannah, dau. of John. 
April 25, 1746. * Robert. 
July 21, 1746. * Jane, wife of John. 
Sept. 26, 1749. “ William, son of John. 
Dee. 14, 1751. “ Anne, dau. of Townsend. 
Oct. 4, 1754. ¢ Robert. 
| Nov. 22, 1754. “ Philip. 
May 9, 1755. “ John. 
Oct. 5, 1756 “ son of Thomas Blanch. 
« Sept. 5, 1757. “s John, son of John 
ae July 21, 1758. “ Elizabeth, dau. of John. 
Aug. 8, 1758. “ Sarah, dau. of John. 
Sept. 12, 1758 “ Jacob, son of John. 
July 19, 1759 “ Martha, dau. of John. 
Oct. 17, 1759. “ Thomas, son of William. 
June 16,1743. Whitebread, Mary, dau. of William. 





¥ 
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June 29,1744. Whitehand, Ann, dau. of Joseph. 
June 18,1717. Whitehead, William, son of Oliver and 
Frances. 





July 31, 1741. - Elizabeth, dau. of Robert. 
Nov. 15, 1742. “ Jane, wife of Robert. 
Sept. 23, 1759. * William, son of Robert. 





Oct. 31,1756. Whitelock, dau. of Thomas. 

Oct. 23, 1758. * Thomas. 

July 12,1743. Whitely, Mary, wife of Anthony. 
Nov. 19,1732. Whitmore, George, of Bristoll. 

July 25,1743. Whitten, Mary, dau. of James. 

Aug. 18,1713. Whittingham,John, son of William and 





Mary. 
June 11, 1716. " Mary, wife of William. 
June 9,1744. Whitton, James, son of James. | 
Oct. 1, 1748. * Sarah, wife of James. 
Oct. 13, 1748. “ Sarah, dau. of James. 
Aug. 38,1759. * James, son of James. 


July 15,1756. Whitwood, Abraham. 

Mar. 19,1759. Widgery, Ann, dau. of John. 
July 17,1758. Wigley, George, son of John. 

Noy. 28, 1746. Wilcocks, Benjamin, son of Capt. John. 

Aug. 31,1714. Wilcox, Marah, dau. of William and 





Mary. 
Sept. 3, 1740. as Thomas, son of John. 
June 28, 1756. ag son of Robert. 


Sept. 17,1727. Wild, Thomas, son of Benjamin. 

Buried over ye river. 
Aug. 26,1744. Wildey, Mary, wife of Copeman. 
Aug. 3,1727. Wildman, William. 
July 22,1740. Wiley, Sabras, dau. of Alexander. 
May 17, 1741. “ Mary, wife of Alexander. | 





Dec. 9, 1741. “ Alexander. 

Aug. 1, 1742. * Alexander, son of Alexander. 

Jan. 16, 1715-6. Wilkinson, Elizabeth. An orphan. 

May 14, 1722. "a Mary. 

Feb. 21, 1732-3. “ Gabriel. 

Aug. 15, 1734. “ Gabriel, son of Gabriel. 4 
Feb. 26, 1736-7. sa Anthony, son of Anthony. ; 
Dec. 4, 1738. as Rebecca, dau. of Gabriel. 

June 7, 1740. * Anne, dau. of John. { 
Aug. 15, 1747. " Gabriel, son of Gabriel. 

Nov. 22, 1747. " Elizabeth, dau. of John. 

July 18, 1750. " Gabriel. 

Dee. 26, 1750. “ James. 

May 11, 1751. * Thomas. 











May 
Aug. 
Dee. 

Aug. 
Dee. 

Aug. 
June 


Feb. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
P| uly 
Oct. 
Nov. 
July 
Jan. 
Aug. 
N ov. 
Feb. 
June 
Dec. 
May 
Sept. 
May 
June 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
June 
Mar. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
July 
May 
J xg 
June 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Aug. 
J * 
Sept. 
Oct. 
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29,1751. Wilkinson, Mary, dau. of Brian. 
31, 1757. - Jane, wife of John. 
12, 1759. as Elizabeth, dau. of John. 
23,1723. Willard, child of John. 


8, 1736. 
25, 1746. 


1, 1718-9 
1, 1745. 


10,1750. William, 
17,1709. Williams, 


18, 1710. 
6, 1714. 
19, 1723. 
25, 1726--7. 
6, 1727. 
1, 1730. 
25, 1730-1. 
15, 1732. 
26, 1732. 
6, 1733. 
26, 1738. 
4, 1739. 
25, 1739. 
3, 1740. 
6, 1743. 
11, 1743. 
15, 1743. 
14, 1744-5. 
26, 1745. 
9, 1746-7. 
1, 1747. 
2, 1747. 
31, 1748. 
26, 1749. 
23, 1752. 
20, 1755. 
14, 1755. 
7, 1755. 
9, 1756. 
17, 1756. 
11, 1757. 
30, 1758. 
2, 1758. 
9, 1758. 


“ce 
“ 


27,1714. Willcox, 


4 
it) 


“ 
6c 
oe 
be 
66 
be 
oe 
“ 
i 
oe 
ee 
iT) 
«es 
6 


Michael, son of Benjamin. 

Judith, dau. of Richard. 

Love, dau. of Daniel and 
Mary. 

Marcy, wife of Daniel. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Capt. John. 

Mary. 

James. 

John, son of John and Mary. 

Roger. 

Henry. 

John. Strangers’ Ground. 

Amy, wife of John. Quakers’ 

Sarah. [Ground. 

Mary, dau. of Charles. 

George, son of Charles. 

John. 

John. 

Charles, son of Adam. 

Sarah, dau. of Elizabeth. 

Anne, dau. of Charles. 

Charles. 

Benjamin, son of Charles. 

Jacob. Swedes’ Church. 

John. 

William, son of Thomas. 

Mark. 

John, son of Edward. 

Hannah, dau. of Edward. 

Elizabeth. 

John, son of John. 

John. 

Priscilla. 

son of William. 

Mary, dau. of John. 

Sarah, dau. of Samuel. 

William. 

son of John. 

son of Charles. 

John, son of Charles. 

William, son of William. 

Sarah. 
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Mar. 1, 1759. 
April 30, 1759. 
July 19, 1759. 
Aug. 1, 1759. 
Nov. 14, 1729. 
May 22, 1733. 
Aug. 6, 1733. 


Dee. 12, 1738. 
Aug. 27, 1746. 


June 1, 1752. 
July 7, 1756. 
Aug. 26, 1734. 
July 5, 1750. 
Dee. 2, 1754. 
Feb. 3, 1756. 


June 28, 1714. 


Williams, 
“ 
“e 
it) 
Williamson, 
“ 
oe 


“ 
“ce 
oe 
be 


Williard, 
Willing, 


Willington, 
Willis, 


Jan. 23,1718-9. “ 


Dee. 27, 1738. 
Oct. 24, 1741. 
June 30, 1742. 
Oct. 2, 1742. 
Aug. 12, 1727. 
April 3, 1751. 
Jan. 18, 1752. 
Oct. 7, 1717. 
July 22, 1718. 
Aug. 18, 1746. 
June 7, 1717. 
April 12, 1731. 
Oct. 26, 1738. 
Noy. 18, 1743. 
Sept. 23, 1746. 
Dee. 15, 1746. 
July 29, 1747. 
Aug. 9, 1747. 
Mar. 27, 1754. 
Nov. 6, 1756. 
Sept. 2, 1758. 
Nov. 1, 1734. 
May 10, 1748. 
Aug. 16, 1748. 
Sept. 10, 1748. 
June 11, 1749. 
Nov. 27, 1726. 


Williss, 
Willoughby, 
Wills, 
Willson, 

“ 


Wiloughby, 
Wilson, : 
6 
te 


“ 
“ 


Windbull, 
Windridge, 
Windsor, 
Winicles, 
Winkle, 
Wirral, 


son of William. 

Abraham, son of Abraham. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Charles. 

Samuel. 

John. [Ground. 

John,son of William. Swedes’ 

William, son of William. 
Swedes’ Ground. 

John, son of Henry. 

Martha, dau. of Henry. 

William, son of Henry. 

son of William. 

Sarah, dau.of Benjamin. Over 
ye river. 

Joseph, son of Charles. 

Charles, Esquire. 

Ann. [Elizabeth. 

Thomas, son of Richard and 

Elizabeth, wife of Richard. 

Lydia, dau. of Thomas. 

Sarah, dau. of Thomas. 

Thomas. 

Eloner, dau. of Thomas. 

Mary. 

Sarah, wife of Saul. 

Joseph. 

Mr. Thomas. 

Marcy, dau. of Marcy. 

Zachariah, son of Solomon. 

John. 

Joseph, son of Henry. 

Samuel, 

John. 

Thomas. 

Hugh. 

Mary, dau. of John, deceased. 

James. 

David. 

Mary. 

James. 

Edward. 

Mary, dau. of John. 

Anne, wife of Edward. 

Jobn. 

Paul, son of the widow. 

James, of Kent Co., Gent. 














as as 
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Jan. 24,1710-1. Wiseman, Oliver. 
Oct. 1,1736. Wisenger, Daniel, son of Daniel. 





Oct. 7,1753. Witterens, Francis. [Mary. 

July 11,1710. Wittingham, William, son of William and 

Aug. 19, 1713. Wivell, Mary, dau. of William and 
Mary. 

Sept. 29,1711. Wollis, Anne, wife of Robert. 

Jan. 20, 1736-7. Wood, George, son of John. 

Mar. 12, 1736-7. “ Elizabeth, dau. of Daniel. 

Oct. 3, 1742. S George, son of John. 

Nov. 1 a 1743. Mary, wife of Francis. 

July 29, 1746. “ Mary, dau. of Joanna, widow. 

Sept. 10, 1749. * Susannah, dau. of Joseph. 

July 30, 1750. “ Mary, dau. of John. 

June 29, 1756. * Abraham. 

Aug. 20, 1756. . dau. of John. 

Sept. 3, 1759. “ Mary, dau. of Thomas. 


April 12, 1731. Wooddrop, Hannah, dau. of Alexander. 
Oct. 2,1736. Woodfield, William, son of Thomas. 
Oct. 19, 1736. “ son of Thomas. 





Dec. 8, 1738. “ Thomas, son of Thomas. 

July 24, 1743. a Mary, dau. of Thomas. 

Aug. 25, 1747. S Thomas, son of Thomas. 

Sept. 6, 1746. Woodley, Jonathan. [ Anne. 

Aug. 16, 1722. Woodrop, William,sonof Alexanderand 

Aug. 6, 1742. . Ann, wife of Alexander. 

Nov. 9, 1742. “ Alexander. 

June 9,1734. Woodrope, Francis Alexander, son of 
Alexander. 


Aug. 27,1747. Woodward, Mary, wife of Joseph. 
Jan. 7, 1735-6. Woolard, Benjamin. 


Jan. 12, 1735-6. 4 James, son of Benjamin. 
Oct. 23,1742. Woolf, Thomas. 

Jan. 22,1753. Worrel, Hannah, wife of James. 
July 21, 1754. * William, son of James. 
Feb. 28, 1758. “ Mary, wife of James. 
Oct. 2,1722. Worrell, Peter. 

Jan. 2,1732-3. “ Thomas. 

Feb. 3, 1732-3. “ Susanna. 

July 17, 1752. James, son of James. 
Sept. 6, 1750. on Reed. 

April 3, 17381. Wrath, Rachel, dau. of William. 
Oct. 12, 1733. Sarah, dau. of William. 
June 9, 1736. “ Peter. 

Aug. 29, 1736. “ Leah, dau. of William. 
July 20, 1738. ° Robert, son of William. 
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Nov. 4, 1726. 
July 28, 1781. 
June 15, 1735. 
Aug. 23, 1736. 
Aug. 21, 1747. 
May 12, 1748. 
June 2, 1748. 
Jan. 17, 1750-1. 
May 5, 1752. 
May 12, 1758. 


June 1, 1757. 
June 25, 1758. 
Sept. 14, 1759. 
Sept. 17, 1753. 
Nov. 10, 1737. 
Jan. 22, 1737-8. 
April 2, 1744. 
Oct. 11, 1756. 
July 11, 1750. 
Aug. 3, 1752. 
April 27, 1756. 
Dee. 17, 1728. 
Dec. 9, 1742. 
Aug. 4, 1752. 
Nov. 30, 1758. 
Oct. 6, 1726. 


Sept. 28, 1728. 
July 1, 1729. 
July 11, 1739. 
July 9, 1746. 
Oct. 31, 1750. 
Oct. 28, 1752. 
Dee. 26, 1752. 
July 12, 1757. 
Jan. 30, 1759. 
Mar. 19, 1759. 
June 12, 1755. 
Nov. 8, 1731. 


April 2, 1736. 
May 17, 1746. 


Wright, 
oe 
oe 
se 
6 
“ 
ce 
ce 
“ 


Write, 
Yard, 
6 


iT) 


Yeates, 
Yeaton, 


6 
ee 


Yeats, 
Yeo, 

ty 

T 


Yeomans, 
York, 
“ 


Yorke, 
Young, 


1 
“ 
“ 
be 
‘73 
6 
6s 
6 
“ 
“ 


Youngh, 
Yourel, 


Zachrider, 
Zenger, 


Moses, son of Moses and 


Robert. {Susannah. 


Anne, dau. of William. 
William. 

Samuel, son of Edward. 
William. 

Kendrick, wife of Henry. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Edward. 
William. 

Mary, wife of Edward. 


John, son of John. 
Mary, dau. of John. 
son of John. 
Elizabeth, dau. of John. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Randolph. 
James, son of Randolph. 
Jane, wife of Randall. 
wife of Joseph. 
Mary, dau. of William. 
Mary, dau. of William. 
son of William. 
Elizabeth, dau. of John. 
Margaret, wife of Thomas. 
David, son of Thomas. 
dau. of Thomas. 
Elizabeth, dau. of William 
and Joanna. 
Mary, dau. of William. 
Edward. 
Thomas, son of John. 
Lucy, dau. of John. 
Chas., son of John. 
Rebecca, dau. of John. 
Anne. 














dau. of John. 
Jane, wife of James. 
Jane, dau. of James. 
son of James. 
Patrick. 








Henry, son of Christian. 
John. * 








pm 
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ADDENDA. 


(Additions in Roman type, corrections in italics.) 


April 21, 1717. 


Sept. 
Nov. 
June 


Oct. 
July 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Dee. 
July 
June 
May 
Aug. 


Sept. 
Aug. 
Jan. 

Sept. 
4 Jou. 

June 
Aug. 
July 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Oct. 
July 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Mar. 
Dee. 

July 
Aug. 


3, 1728. 
15, 1759. 
21, 1743. 


98, 1759. 
31, 1742. 
14, 1728. 
17, 1739. 
25, 1747. 
9, 1729. 
5, 1756. 
15, 1735. 
22,1711. 
28, 1732. 


23, 1711. 


18, 1711. 
22. 1713. 


Ashton, 


Assheton, 
Bane, 
Bard, 


Battle, 
Bright, 
Brooks, 
Brown, 
Bywater, 
Crossley, 
Dalby, 
Davies, 
Elwood, 
Gutteridge, 
Hare, 


“ 
Farris, 


25,1736-7. 


30, 1759. 
19, 1734. 
21, 1754. 

2, 1758. 
13, 1733. 
14, 1712. 

3, 1735. 
18, 1753. 

4, 1737. 
20, 1758. 

8, 1747. 

1, 1748. 
26, 1758. 
18, 1733. 
11, 1753. 
17, 1740. 
31, 1730. 


Higgins, 
Hughes, 


Jacobs, 
“ 


Jones, 
Karrott, 
King, 
Lawrence, 
Lock, 
Lord, 


Lowrie, 
“ 


Lowry, 
McGee, 
Par, 
Parry, 


Pine, 





dau. of Jonathan and 
Hannah. 

Solomon, son of John. 

son of Abraham. 

Harriot Elizabeth, dau. of 
Peter. 

Hannah, dau. of French. 

Mary, wife of Anthony. 

John, son of John. 

Charity. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Jervis. 

Jane. 





son of Daniel. 
Elizabeth, dau. of William. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas and 





John. [Elizabeth. 
Mary, dau. of Francis and 
Mary. 


Sarah, dau. of Francis and 
Thomas. [Mary. 
Rachel, dau. of John. 
Samuel, son of John. 
Patience. 

Susannah, dau. of James. 
Sarah, dau. of Thomas. 
Mary, wife of Francis. 
Joseph. 

Hannah, dau. of Thomas. 
States, son of Thomas, Junior. 
Mary. Widow. 

Theodorus. 

Martha, dau. of Robert. 
Joseph, son of Robert. 

Ann. 

John, son of George. 
Samuel, son of William. 
Pheebe, wife of Obadiah. 
Mary. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Notes. 


Cuar.es Vario and New Atsioy.—The publication of the Latin origi- 
nal of Plowden’s Charter of New Albion in the last number of the Magazine 
has attracted fresh attention to the subject of that grant, and we are in- 
debted to Mr. William Kelby, Librarian of the Historical Society of New 
York, for transcripts from Charles Varlo’s Nature Displayed, and Floating 
Ideas of Nature, works sufficiently rare to justify the republication of the 
extracts. The same gentleman has also sent us a kindred item from 7'he 
Massachusetts Centinel. For a further account of this rather obscure point 
in American colonial history, the reader is referred to a “ Note on New 
Albion,” by the editor, in vol. iii. of Mr. Justin Winsor’s Narrative and 
Critical History of America, soon to appear. 


(From The Massachusetts Centinel, August 14, 1784.) 


As a paper in the style of a Proclamation and signed Albion, has lately 
made its appearance in Philadelphia, and excited the curiosity of the Pub- 
lick—we may perhaps stand excused for inserting the following advertise- 
ment, copied from the London Evening Post of the 22d of January last. 


To Be Lett. 


In the finest part of America, on leases of lives renewable for ever, in such 
sized Farms as may be agreed on, the Estates of the Earl Palatine of Albion, 
consisting of Long Island, together with 120 miles square on the continent, 
one side of which joins the sea from Sandy-Hook to Cape May, called New 
Albion. This Province is not one of the thirteen included in the articles of 
Peace between the Congress and England. ‘The lands are good, and will be 
let very cheap to industrious tenants. ‘The Charter, and conditions of letting 
the lands, etc., are printed in a pamphlet, price one shilling, sold by Mr. Rey- 
nell, printer, No. 11 Piccadilly, London. Letters post paid, and signed with 
real names, directed for E. P. at the said printers, will be answered to the 
purpose, by the Agent to the Earl of Albion. 


(From Nature Displayed, by Charles Varlo, London, 1794, page 142 et seq.) 


One Edward Plowden, Esq., member of the Assembly for Maryland, farms 
his own estate, being about fifteen hundred acres. * * * * * * This 
very gentleman is one of the offspring of Sir Edward Plowden, Earl of Al- 
bion, Lord Chief Governor, Prince Palatine, and Proprietor of New Albion, 
(now corruptly called East and West Jerseys,) which is 120 miles square. 
This province was discovered and settled with five hundred men, by the said 
Sir Edward Plowden, for which, King Charles I. in the tenth year of his 
reign, granted him a charter, which is now enrolled in the City of Dublin, 
where Sir Edward Plowden chose to have it registered, being a Peer of 
Ireland : however, it was very unlucky for the family, as this immense estate 
is likely to be lost by it, as the Earl of Albion’ gave the province of New 
Albion to his second son. Edward Plowden accordingly, with his lady and 
two children, went over as governor, to enjoy his property; but they had 
not been long there, before the Indians came down on them, and killed the 
governor, Lord Albion, his lady, and family, except the two sons, and they 
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being so young that they retained nothing but the name; the copy of the 
charter the governor took over, with other records, was burned by the In- 
dians ; consequently the province lay vacant without a governor or owner, 
for many years, as the next heirs to the estate could not find where the origi- 
nal charter was enrolled, not suspecting it to be in Ireland. 

Thus it lay till Charles IJ. came to the Crown, and then, tyrant-like, 
secretly, without consent of parliament, made another grant to his brother 
the Duke of York; from which grant most of the inhabitants hold the lands 
to this day, tho’ they all know that their titles cannot be good while the 
first charter is subsisting; it is a proverb in that country, that the lawyers 
at New York and Philadelphia have fed upon the bad titles of the Jerseys, 
as few people of eminence but knew that there was another charter subsist- 
ing somewhere, as many local grants from it are registered both in Burling- 
ton and Philadelphia; as also pamphlets wrote in early days, setting forth 
every particular of this province, which are preserved in the libraries of Bur- 
lington and Philadelphia. It is likewise fully set forth in Smith’s History 
of New Jersey. 

In 1772, an accident discovered to us, that the real charter was registered 
in Dublin. A just copy in Latin was procured under the hand of Mr. Perry, 
which was translated into English, printed and distributed among the in- 
habitants of New Albion, which has opened their eyes so much, that no one 
doubts the justness of the claim: However, as it is held under another grant, 
tho’ false, it will be a doubtful case to recover, as it must be tried in the 
same province, where both judge and jurymen would be self-interested ; but 
a suit may perhaps commence shortly against the crown of England to re- 
cover damages, as it is supposed to be as much answerable for the miscon- 
duct (of its predecessors, as a private subject of Great Britain would be to 
recover damages in such a case; and every one knows, that if an estate be 
sold twice over, the second title cannot be good, consequently must fall to 
the ground, and be null and void to all intents and purposes. 

i having a right to one-third part of the large province, induced me to under- 
take such a long voyage at so late a period of life, hoping to recover it, and 
having room, I thought it not amiss to convey this extraordinary proceeding 
of Charles II. down to posterity, in order to bear record how the true heirs, 
who not only spent their fortune, but blood also, to christianize this country, 
were robbed of it, as no king has a right to break a charter, without consent 
of parliament. 


(From Floating Ideas of Nature, by Charles Varlo, London, 1796, 
vol. ii. p. 9 e¢ seq.) 


To His Royal Highness, Prince of Wales. 

Royal Sir, As this address will convey to your royal ear, what is not 
commonly met with in the journey through life, 1 beg to add the following 
motto, it being suitable to the subject: 

Deviating from truth, by thee, O man, 
Counteracts grand nature’s plan. 

As truth, royal sir, is the brightest jewel in a mason’s breast, I shall ad- 
here strictly to it in relating an act of oppression which was committed by 
a crowned head, long before the present royal family came to the throne, 
and only known to myself, by which I have suffered severely. 

Till foun with this snake in the grass, before the American War, I was 
easy in affluence, and my children classed among the first fortunes, but 
strange reverse of fate has now decreed it otherwise. In 1772, I resided in 
London, where I published a treatise, entitled “ Political Schemes,” which, 
if some hints therein set forth had been put in execution, perhaps America 
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might yet have been subject to the crown of England; my many observa- 
tions in politics so convinced me in this, that lest the then ministry should 
not purchase the books, I presented many among them, gratis, lest they 
—_ escape their notice ; at the same time, I presented one to your royal 
ather. 

Before the American War, I purchased the third part of a charter granted 
by King Charles the First, of a province therein, called New Albion, but 
now corruptedly known by the name of East and West Jersey, being one of 
the best settled provinces in America; in consequence of which I spared no 
pains nor expense to secure my property, by registering my title-deeds under 
the great seal of London; I also sent printed copies of the Charter to be 
distributed among the inhabitants of said province. 

In May, 1784, I broke up housekeeping in Sloane-Square, where I then 
resided, and with my family embarked for America, invested with proper 
power as Governor to the Province of New Albion ; not doubting the enjoy- 
ment of my property—but on my arrival, I found it settled on a false grant ; 
In consequence of which, I took every step, possible, to recover the estate by 
law in chancery, a court of which is held in said province, but in vain, because 
judge and jury were land-owners therein, consequently parties concerned ; 
therefore, after much trouble and expence, I returned to Europe, and went 
immediately to search the records for the false Charter alluded to, and to 
my great surprize, found it the first on the rolls in chancery (Chancery 
Lane,) granted by King Charles the Second to his brother, Duke of York. 

A clearer piece of fraud and oppression can scarcely be conceived, than 
appears on the face of said charter; for he therein says, “ though there may 
be another grant subsisting, this shall stand good,” etc.; consequently he 
knew there was a prior grant, besides said charter was secretly conveyed 
without consent of parliament, which is well known to be contrary to the 
constitutional laws of England. 

Indeed, Royal Sir, this was a very oppressive act, as it was the destruc- 
tion of many families who settled there, at great expence and labour in im- 
proving the land, erecting buildings, etc., as appears by the leases granted 
from the original Charter of King Charles the First, now my property, and 
in which the leasees were bound down upon the following conditions: viz.— 


First 5000 acres was granted to Lord Monson to settle it with 50 men. 


1000 do. to Lord Sherrard r ; ; ‘ . 100 do. 
1000 do. to Sir Tl. Dandy . ‘ ‘ ‘ . - 100 do. 
5000 do. to Mr. Heltonhead . is " ‘ . 50 do. 
5000 do. to Mr. Heltonhead’s brother ‘ - . 50 do. 
4000 do. to Mr. Bowls ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 40 do. 
5000 do. to Capt. Claybourn . ° ‘ ‘ - 50 do. 
5000 do. to Mr. Muskery . ‘ . , ° - 50 do. 


Thus, Royal Sir, you see the facts are indisputable, as may appear on 
perusal of the Latin Charter of Charles the First, a copy of which I have 
the honour to inclose, properly authenticated, from under the stamp of the 
Chancery in Dublin, with other documents, registered in London, and which 
may be inspected at pleasure. The sufferers by this wrong step of Charles 
the Second, has been many, but none so great as myself, not so much from 
the first purchase, as by the consequences attending it. I have taken every 
step in my power to extricate myself; I have presented petitions to your 
royal father, but received no answer—I thén applied to Mr. Rose at the 
Treasury, who paid the money granted to loyal American sufferers, suppos- 
ing I had as muck right to redress as Mr. Pen, or any other man, but Mr. 
Rose’s answer was, that I could not be redressed, without another act for 
money took place, as all the cash granted was paid away; but this was at 
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that time unknown to me, I being then in America, striving to recover my 
property; so that by many years waiting, attendance, etc. 1 may exclaim 
with the poet: 


Were I to curse the man I hate, 
Attendance and dependance should be his fate. 


Being thus explicit, Royal Sir, I have no more to add but my prayers, 
that you may have the remembrance of a mason, the obligation of which, 
none but a mason knows. 

I never before communicated this oppressive act of King Charles the 
Second to any one, but shall now take it as a royal favour if your Highness 
will please to make it wholly known to his Majesty, humbly hoping he may 
order some restitution for the heavy losses I have had in perusing an uncon- 
stitutional act, arising from a crowned head. 

Iam Your Royal Highness’s 
Dutiful and most obedient 
Humble Servant 
No. 2, Southampton Row, C. VaRLo. 
New Road, Paddington. 

N. B. King Charles the Second’s grant to his brother, Duke of York, 
may be inspected the first on the rolls in chancery. My grant by King 
Charles the First, is in the chancery of Dublin; and my name and title to it, 
is registered in Guildhall, London, under the city arms and seal, signed by 
the Lord-Mayor. 


Avtopiograpny or Cartes Bippie: Vice-President of the Supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania, 1745-1821. (Privately printed.) Phila 
delphia: E. Claxton & Co. 1883. 

Charles Biddle, whose autobiography is before us, was the son of William 
Biddle, a direct descendant of one of the same name, an early settler in 
West Jersey, and Mary Scull, his wife. At the age of fourteen, he made a 
voyage to St. Lucas, in Spain, and from that time until he reached middle 
life he followed the sea. In his recollections of his early experience as a 
sailor, particularly those which relate to his voyages to the West Indies, we 
have a picture of what the merchant marine of this country was in colonial 
days. ‘The truthfulness, which permeates these pages, is as evident as that 
which gives such a charm to Dana’s Two Years before the Mast, while the 
incidents which enliven them are of more than passing interest. 

Upon the breaking out of the Revolution, Biddle went to France to pur- 
chase powder and arms for Congress. After his return to Philadelphia he 
joined Captain Cowperthwaite’s company of Quaker Light Infantry, volun- 
teered to serve in an attempt which was made to capture the British man-of- 
war “ Roebuck,” and took part in the Jersey campaign in the summer of 
1776. In the same year he heard the Declaration of Independence read in 
the State House yard, and in September sailed for Port au Prince in the 
brig “ Greyhound,” which was captured. Biddle was taken to Jamaica, where 
he suffered an imprisonment of several months, the severity of which was no 
doubt increased on account of an attempt toescape. He was back in Phila- 
delphia in time to witness the excitement caused by the battle of Brandy- 
wine. In 1778 he married Miss Hannah Shepard, of Beaufort, North Caro- 
lina, and for a while resided there. He served as a member from Carteret 
County in the Assembly of North Carolina, and, < being introduced to 
the Speaker, created a ast against himself, by acknowledging that he did 
not know what county he represented, supposing that Beaufort was situated 
in a county of the same name. In 1780 Mr. Biddle returned to Pennsylva- 
nia and settled at ee In November, 1781, he sailed in a Letter of 
Marque for St. Thomas. On his voyage home his vessel was captured when 

VoL, Vil.—24 
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off the capes of Delaware, and he was sent a prisoner to New York. After 
he was exchanged he made a number of voyages with varied success. 

In 1785 he was chosen Vice-President of the Supreme Executive Council 
of Pennsylvania, Dr. Franklin being its President. The latter part of the 
autobiography is oe with anecdotes of persons with whom the author 
came in contact and accounts of events which occurred under his eye. Cap- 
tain Biddle was active in promoting many objects of public importance, one 
of which was a company for the insurance of lives and granting annuities, 
none such existing in the State. The limited knowledge then possessed by 
the public regarding such institutions is shown in the following speech of a 
German member of the Legislature against the bill: “ Mr. Speaker,” he 
said, “ I am against this bill, and I will tell you for what. If you pass this 
bill, old McKean [the Governor] will get his life insured, and so we shall 
never get rid of him.” “This was not to be got over,” wrote Mr. Biddle, 
and the bill was lost. Since that day our legislators, even from the German 
counties, have become more familiar with life insurance methods, and have 
learned that in some cases, at least, they do not conduce to the preservation 
of life. 

The writer gives us an excellent idea of the condition of our country and 
particularly of our State at the close of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries, very much in the same vein as Graydon (who was a 
friend of Captain Biddle’s) does, in his Memozrs of a Life chiefly passed in 
Pennsylvania. ‘The portion, however, which will probably attract the 
widest attention is that which treats of Burr’s trial and of his duel with 
Hamilton. Mr. Biddle was a man of strong and independent character. 
While quite young he refused an advantageous offer to command a vessel, 
the owners of which intended to use her in the slave trade at a time when 
that calling was not severely reprobated, and during the Revolution, while 
a staunch patriot, never shaeed tinnall to feel the least resentment against 
any American who espoused the cause of the Crown. The violent treat- 
ment of tories he strongly opposed. When the duel between Burr and 
Hamilton occurred, Biddle, = was acquainted with both, wrote at once to 
Mr. Pendleton, the second of General Hamilton, and asked if everything in 
connection with the meeting had been conducted in a proper manner on the 
part of Colonel Burr. Receiving an answer in the affirmative, he then 
wrote to Burr, inviting him to make his house his home until the excite- 
ment which the duel occasioned, and which Mr. Biddle believed to be of a 

olitical nature, should have subsided. In 1806 Burr, while visiting Mr. 
iddle, told him of a plan to establish a settlement of military men on 
the Mississippi, in which he and a number of gentlemen were interested. 
The Spaniards there, he argued, were ripe for a revolt, and the fortunes 
of all engaged in the enterprise would be insured. Mr. Biddle told him 
that such a scheme, if carried into effect, would involve the country in a 
war with Spain, and refused to listen to his arguments. After Burr, Wil- 
kinson, and ‘'ruxton had become bitter enemies, Mr. Biddle’s relations with 
each continued, and the letters, now published for the first time, which relate 
to the duel and to Burr’s trial, form an interesting appendix to the volume. 

Another appendix is devoted to a genealogical account of the descendants 
of William Biddle, the West Jersey settler. An elder brother of Charles 
Biddle was Edward, a member of the Continental Congress (see Pennsy1- 
vANIA MaGazinE, vol. i. p. 100.). A younger brother was the gallant Cap- 
tain Nicholas Biddle, whose sad fate on the “Randolph,” when only 27 years 
of age, is familiar to all versed in our Revolutionary history. Commodore 
James Biddle, who distinguished himself during the war of 1812, was son of 
Charles Biddle; another son was Nicholas, president of the United States 
Bank ; another, Charles, whose diplomatic attainments secured for his coun 
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try valuable results; another, Thomas, who rose to the rank of major in 
the war of 1812; John, another son, served on the Canadian frontier, and 
attained the same rank; he was a Member of Congress from Michigan, and 
was president of the first Constitutional Convention of that State; Richard, 
the youngest son of Charles, was an eminent member of the Pittsburgh bar, 
and author of the Life of Sebastian Cabot. F. D. 8. 


Tue Werrze. Memortau. Historical and Genealogical Record of the 
Descendants of Paul Weitzel, of Lancaster, Pa. Including brief sketches of 
the families of Allen, Byers, Bailey, Crawford, Davis, Hayden, M’Cormick, 
Stone, White, and others. By Rev. Horace Edwin Hayden. Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., 1883. 8vo. pp. 81.—This pamphlet embraces five generations of de- 
scendants of Paul and Charlotte Weitzel, Germans who settled in Lancaster, 
Pa., about the middle of the last century. It includes over 200 individuals, 
chiefly inhabitants of Pennsylvania, of many of whom good biographical 
notices are given. Among the latter may be mentioned Lieut.-Col. Casper 
Weitzel, Judge John Weitzel, Colonel Jacob Weitzel, Col. Hugh White, 
Judge George Crawford, Judge Robert Gray White, Judge Allison White, 
aud John Alphonsa Byers. 


GeneaLoay or Witiiam Suita or Wricutstown, Bucks County, Pa. 
By Josiah B. Smith, of Newtown, Pa., 1883. 8vo. pp. vii. 113.—T his book 
comprises a short biographical sketch of William Smith, who came to Penn- 
sylvania from Yorkshire, England, in 1684, and a genealogical account of 
his descendants to the present time, numbering 2100 persons, most of whom 
resided in our Commonwealth. 





Qucries. 


Gurst—Powrt—Pascnati.—Information is wanted in regard to George 
Guest and his wife Alice, who came to Philadelphia soon after its séttle- 
ment, viz., the date of their arrival and the place from whence they came, also 
the names of their children, one of whom, Phebe, married Anthony Morris 
in 1704. Also in regard to Samuel Powel and his wife Abigail, who were 
early settlers in Philadelphia, viz., the date of their arrival and the place 
from whence they came, also the names of their children. one of whom, 
Sarah, married Anthony Morris in 1730. Also in regard to Thomas Paschall 
and his wife Margarent, who settled in or near Philadelphia at a very early 
date, viz., the time of their arrival and the place from whence they came, 
also the names of their children. W. H. J. 


Hawxs—Warp.—Can any one give information concerning the maiden 
name of Mrs. Elizabeth Hawks, wife of John Hawks, an early settler in 
Deerfield, Mass? Was she Elizabeth Ward? Nathaniel Ward, of Hart- 
ford, a gentleman of good standing in the colony of Connecticut, and one of 
the first settlers of Hadley, Mass., where he was made freeman, 26th March, 
1661, married Jane, widow of John Hopkins, of Hartford, Ct. He died 
childless, naming in his will, dated 27th May, 1664, and proved the follow- 
ing September, his kinsman Wm. Markham, kinswoman “ Elizabeth Hawks,” 
and others. He was buried Ist June, 1664. The second child of John and 
Elizabeth Hawks was named Nathaniel, born 16th Feb. 1645, died young. 
Elizabeth, N. J., Aug. 13, 1883. Bb. 
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Cassrit—Buzsy.—Information is wanted of Sarah Cassell and her de- 
scendants. She was the daughter of Roger and Elizabeth (Buzby) Shelley, 
and married Daniel Cassell in 1731. In 1769 she was a widow living in 
Philadelphia. 

Also in regard to William and Sarah Buzby, of Oxford, Chester County, 
Pa., and their descendants. The above Elizabeth Shelley was their 
daughter, but I know of no other descendant, Cc. L. B. 





Replies. 


Mizs’s Manuscripts (vol. vii. p. 113).—The extracts referred to in this 
query, and the journal in Pa. Archives, second series, vol. i. page 519, are 
from a manuscript autobiography in the handwriting of Col. Samuel Miles, 
dated April 4, 1804, now in the possession of F. Potts Green, of Bellefonte, 
a great-grandson of Col. Miles. All of a public nature was published in 
the Ist and 2d vols. of Archives, and the whole autobiography in the 
American Historical Record (1873), vol. ii. pp. 49, 114. 

In 1772 Col. Miles took up nine thousand acres of land embracing nearly 
all the arable land of what is now Miles Township, Centre County, Pa, and 
soon after the Revolution sold and leased it to German farmers from Dan- 

hin, Lebanon, and Northumberland counties, and made a market for them 
. establishing, in connection with Col. John Patton, Centre Furnace, in 
New College Township, and Harmony Forge, on Spring Creek, between 
Bellefonte and Milesburg, in connection with James Harris. Centre Furnace 
has been abandoned for many years, but Harmony Forge, now known as 
McCoy and Linn’s Iron Works, one of the most important of our charcoal 
iron works, remains a monument of Col. Miles’s early enterprise in that 
direction; and the substantial wealthy community of Brush Valley (Miles 
Township) and the village of Milesburg will ever remain enduring memorials 
of his successful projects for the early settlement of Centre County. 

Col. Miles never resided in Centre County, but his sons, John Miles and 
General Joseph Miles, came to Bald Eagle Valley in 1792 with their uncles 
James and Richard; and their descendants are numerous and highly re- 
spectable. John Miles had four sons, all prominent ministers of the Baptist 
Church. Col. Samuel Miles died at his country seat at Cheltenham, Mont- 

omery County, Dec. 29, 1805. In 1783, he was one of the Judges of the 

igh Court of Errors and Appeals; in 1790, Mayor of Philadelphia. A 
neat biographical sketch of Col. Miles, written by Joseph Lapsley Wilson, 
appeared in the History of the First Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry, 

ov. 17, 1874, of which body Col. Miles was Captain from 1786 to 1791. 

Bellefonte, Pa. Joun Buiarr Linn. 


Avrnorsuir or “ Tae Rurat Socrates” (Vol. VII, p. 236).—The author 
of the original work was Jean Gaspard Hirzel. Ww. B.B 
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